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ABOLITION vs. THE UNION. 


Txuose who believed, or affected to believe, that the com- 
ee measures and the declarations of their finality by the 
ate Democratic and Whig conventions at Baltimore, would 
arrest, if not finally put an end to the agitation of the Slavery 
question, will, we apprehend, ere long, if they do not already, 
perceive the futility of their anticipations. The subject is not 
yet at rest, and will continue to be agitated as the next Pres- 
idential election approaches. Nor will it ever be at rest 
while fed from so many sources, and connected with such 
great political objects both in the United States, England, 
and we may add, all Europe. Instead of being quelled or 
discouraged by the late compromise and the subsequent de- 
clarations of the two conventions, it is, on the contrary, 
strengthened by that compromise. Although the abolition- 
ists failed in gaining all their objects, they attained enough 
to stimulate them to new efforts, and excite more sanguine 
hopes of future success. 

Fomented and supported by all the influence of the British 
press, aided by the general sentiment of the people of Europe, 
and strengthened by its capacity of being made subservient to 
party polities, it has become one of the great elements in our 
foreign and domestic policy ; a weapon of vast force and 
power in the decisions of party struggles, and is at this mo- 
ment the most dangerous instrument wielded by England 
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against the peace and union of this confederation. It is not 
a mere political question, although on the part of England, it 
aims at great political objects. It has become a question in- 
volving those principles which form the basis of our faith, 
and the organization of our society, and not only the consti- 
tution of the United States, but the laws of nature and of 
nations. 

Connected, and im fact, associated with socialism in its wild- 
est form ; with the most daring and blasphemous denuncia- 
tions of the Bible, which stands in the way of its foray 
against all that has hitherto been considered essential to the 
repose of society and the decencies of life, and rallying under 
its black banner all the varieties of fanaticism, superstition, 
and infidelity, it has become one of the most powerful influ- 
ences operating on the human mind, and by far the most dan- 
gerous of all enemies to the peace and prosperity of the 
Union. It has been made an apology and justification for 
leaguing with a jealous rival in a conspiracy against our own 
country, combining in deep laid plans for undermining and 
overthrowing ifs social and political organization, and com- 
mitting treason against their fellow-citizens under the dis- 
guise of universal philanthropy. In fact it is gradually 
approaching that crisis when the question will resolve itself 
into one single point—the abolition of slavery or the disso- 
lution of the Union. “To this complexion it must come at 
last. 

In the hope of awakening that portion of our fellow-citizens 
in the North, which as yet is only hovering on the brink of 
the crater of fanaticism, to the dangers which menace the 
peace of the Union through this combination of political and 
fanatical influences, we propose briefly to notice in detail their 
actions, their objects, and their probable consequences, should 
they ultimately triumph over the good sense and patriotism 
of the people of the United States. 

It has been previously stated, and is notorious to all who 
have seen and reflected on the events of the last four years, 
that abolition has become a most powerful element in our po- 
litical contests. True, it has lately affected to abjure politics, 
and set up for itself ; but there is not the slightest doubt that it 
is still in the market, and will be ultimately knocked down 
to.the highest bidder, whenever it can, by coalescing with 
either party, attain any great political object, such as the 
choice of an abolition Senator or the defeat of an obnoxious 
Opponent, as we have seen in Massachusetts, Ohio, New-York, 
aud elsewhere—that while abjuring politics they are strictly 
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governed by political considerations. We grieve to say it, 
but the time has been, (and may come again,) when both Dem- 
ocrats and Whigs courted the support of these trading phi- 
lanthropists. The Whigs, however, outbid their opponents, 
and there can be no doubt, will; in the ensuing struggle for 
power, either openly or in secret, maintain a perfect good un- 
derstanding between them, notwithstanding their exclusive 
devotion to the Union. 

It appears sufficiently evident that the Whig party must 
mainly rely on the support of abolition, free-soilism, &c., for 
the attainment of future ascendency ; as notwithstanding the 
present divisions between the hard’ shells and soft shells, who, 
it appears by their mutual declarations at Syracuse, have no 
difference in politieal principles, they will be brought to act 
together at the next Presidential election in perfect union, by 
the promise, or the hope, of a more equal distribution of the 
loaves and fishes. The Whigs must, therefore, be prepared 
for this contingency ; and will no doubtmake any concessions 
to the abolitionists short of alienating a still greater number 
of rational patriotic citizens, both south and north; of their 
own party. Thisis their only restraint, and to this extent we 
have no doubt they will go, since such has been their uniform 
policy from the period in which, by a more open avowal of 
their principles, and their recreancy during the late war with 
England, they deservedly lost the confidence of a majority of 
the people of the United States. They can now no longer de- 
pend on their political principles in their contests with the 
democracy, and have no resource but that of sweeping up all 
the elements of fanaticism, which, however discordat, have a 
common origin as well as a common affinity, into one great 
mass, and bringing it to bear against their opponents. 

There is no excitement, however mischievous, fantastic or 
absurd ; no combination, however dangerous to the peace of 
society or the rights of citizens, of which that party has not 
sought to avail itself in political contests, from Anti-Masonry 
to Anti-Rentism, Abolition and Socialism. There is no ele- 
ment of folly or fanaticism they have not at times enlisted 
among their auxiliaries ; and thus it has happened that the 
contests of parties, instead of turning on great political prin- 
ciples connected with the rights and liberties of the people, 
have almost invariably degenerated into appeals to fanatical 
excitements, sectarian antipathies, religious bigotry, or new- 
fangled moral dogmas, equally interfering with political 
rights, and superseding all political obligations. 

It is ina great measure owing to these inflammatory ingre- 
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dients, that party struggles are gradually involving the entire 
circle of society, men, women, and even children taking 
deeper root, and becoming more violent as well as inveterate. 
Motives of action far more deep-seated, and passions infinite- 
ly more irritating as well as permanent, mingle in the strife ; 
and what was before but opinion becomes an inflexible obliga- 
tion of conscience, founded on a “higher law” than human 
statutes or constitutional provisions. If we consult the re- 
cords of history, we shall find that almost all the great modern 
revolutionists of the world, which were followed by any per- 
manent consequences, may be traced rather to differences in 
religious than political opinions. 

To change the moral, social, and political condition of na- 
tions, and bring about a radical revolution, it is necessary to 
go to the root—to disturb the very foundations of society, by 
appealing to that sentiment which may be said to be the most 
powerful as well as universal stimulant when once roused into 
action. The policy of the abolition Whig party directly tends 
to revolution ; and the establishment of a higher law than 
that of the constitution in the administration of its govern- 
ment, would bring about a more complete overthrow of our 
social and political institutions than was wrought by the pre- 
cepts of the Koran or the sword of Mahomet and his succes- 
sors among the people of Asia. The ingredients of such a 
revolution are now fermenting in France and Germany, as 
well as other portions of Europe, and rapidly spreading in the 
United States, through the instrumentality of that combina- 
tion of Abolitionists, Socialists, and their affinities, to which 
we have previously referred. 

That the Whig abolition party is identified with all these, so 
far at least as respects political objections, and most especially 
with the British Abolitionists, is clearly demonstrated by the 
identity of their principles and purposes as well as their 
course of action. The British Ant:-Slavery Society holds the 
following language at a late meeting in honor of the illustri- 
ous authoress of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin :” 

“We rejoice to find that the great principles upon which 
your society is based, are so fully and so cordially recognized 
by your beloved husband and brother: first, that personal 
slavery in all its varied forms is a direct violation of the 
blessed precepts of the Gospel, and therefore a sin in the 
sight of God; and secondly, that every victim of this unjust 
and sinful system is entitled to immediate and unconditional 
freedom. For however we might acquiesce in the course of 
a nation which, under a sense of participation in the guilt of 
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slavery, should share the pecuniary loss, if such there were, of 
its immediate abolition; yet we repudiate the right to de- 
mand compensation for human flesh and blood, or, to employ 
the emphatic words of Lord Brougham, we repudiate and abhor 
‘the wild and guilty fantasy, that man can hold property in man.’ 
And we do not hesitate to express our conviction, strength- 
ened by the experience of emancipation in our own colonies, 
that on the mere ground of social and political expediency, 
the immediate termination of slavery would be far less danger- 
ous, and far less injurious, than any system or compromise, or 
any attempt at gradual emancipation,” 

The American Abolitionists hold precisely these doctrines ; 
and that our readers may be made fully aware of the scope 
and tendency of their designs, we quote at length the resolu- 
tions unanimously adopted at the last annual meeting of the 
-Imerican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in the city of New- 
York. They will there see that these wild and reckless fa- 
natics are not only aiming a deadly blow at our political, but 
social and religious institutions, by summoning up all the dr- 
ties of Christianity in one stupendous dogma, making it sy- 
nonymous with abolition, and ostracising from the Christian 
ecmmunion all preachers, as well as hearers. who refuse to be- 
come parties with them in adopting and practising on what 
my Lord Brougham is pleased to call “the wild and guilty 
fantasy that man can hold property in man,” which is cer- 
tainly a most capital dogma, since it is neither self-evident 
nor susceptible of demonstration, and can neither be proved 
or disproved. Weshall, therefore, leave his lordship in full 
possession of the honor of this great discovery. We are not 
Don Quixottes, to attack windmills, or enter the lists with 
one of whom it was aptly said, when he was sepointes Lord 
Chancellor, “ That it was a great pity his lordship did not 
know a little of law, and then he would know alittle of every 
thing.” The dogmais eminently calculated for the use of the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, whose members 
believe in every thing but the Bible, and recognize all laws 
but the constitution. We extract these proceedings from the 
New-York Herald, a paper which has rendered itself pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to the fanatical combination, by occasionally 
holding it up to the public ridicule and contempt. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE PUBLIC MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


1, Resorvep, That it is a subject of congratulation and thanks to Goa, 
that notwithstanding the luke-warmness and opposition the anti-slavery cause 
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has received from large portions of our countrymen, it has been widely ex- 
tended and prospered, until it is now the theme of general inquiry, consider- 
ation and solicitude throughout the country and the world ; and, in the opin- 
ion not only of its friends, but of many of its enemies, destined to certain and 
complete triumph. 

2. Resotvep, That the destruction of American slavery is retarded by 
political parties, who, in their strife for the spoils of office, repudiate the 
prineiples upon which the government was established ; by religious parties, 
who, for the sake of proselytism and the favor of the world, set aside the first 
lessons of Christianity and the claims of humanity ; by commercial men, 
who, in their eager pursuit of wealth, trample upon both tables of the law. of 
God; and by slaveholders, who in their wilful ignorance of political econo- 
my, their disregard of the rights of the enslaved, and their audacious attempts 
to usurp the prerogatives of the Almighty, ran “upon the thick bosses of 
his buckler,” and that we owe it to these misguided men, as weli as to the 
victims of their injustice, to persevere in oar efforts with unabated zeal and 
efficiency. 

3. Resotvep, That while it is perfectly consistent with the diabolical pol- 
icy of the slave States to attempt the prolongation of slavery by maintain 
ing a rigorous slave code, trampling upon the rights of the free people of col- 
or, and endeavoring to drive them from their native land, the subserviency 
of the free States to the slave power in the enactment of oppressive, unright- 
eous and urtconstitutional statutes, designed to harass and expel this class of 
citizens from their limits, merits the contempt and execration of every friend 
of humanity. 

4. Resotvep, That the cruelties inflicted upon the people of color, the 
attempts to disfranchise them, the numerous persecutions they suffer, and the 
untold prejudices and disabilities which surround them, are chiefly owing to 
the spirit of caste which obstructs their elevation, and controls the policy of 
the Colonization Society in driving them to a foreign shore, as a choice of 
evils; and that while we sympathise with our insulted and deeply wronged 
brethren, we would encourage them to hope that an impartial and just God 
will bring them out of the farnace of affliction, and get them praise and 
fame in the land where they have been put to shame. 

5. Resorvep, That while it isa matter of surprise that editors of venal 
presses pander to the slaye pover, or that those merchants whose god is mam- 
mon and whose Bible is their ledger, bow down and lick the feet of Southern 
customers, or that servile authors, publishers, and booksellers tremble be- 
neath the frown of Southern despots, it is a cause of grief and astonishment 
that the American Tract Society and American Sunday School Union per- 
sist in refusing to publish a sentence on the sinfulness of slavery, while they 
expurgate foreign publications of sentiments favorable to emancipation be- 
fore they dare issue them for circulation in the slaveholding States. 

6. Reso.vep, That we deplore the fact that the American Board of Com- 
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missioners for Foreign Missions, and the American Home Missionary Socie- 
ty continue to sustain missionaries who gather churches composed in part of 
slaveholders, who are admitted and treated as Christians in good and regular 
standing, and that the General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church, the 
Baptist Churches, the Episcopal Church, &c., invite slaveholders to their 
membership, hold them eligible to all offices and appointments in their gifts, 
believing, as we do, that this fraternization of men denounced in Scripture 
as “menstealers,” aud deemed by a large portion of the true Church of 
Christ to be unworthy of Christian fellowship, is an obstacle to the preva- 
lence of sound piety and the conversion of the world. 

7. Resonvep, That in the opinion of intelligent patriots and Christians, 
the advance of freedom, the spread of republican sentiments, and the diffa- 
sion of Christian principles are greatly retarded by the fact that in this 
“model republic” upwards of three millions of the people are held in an ig- 
nominious bondage, in defiance of the glorious truths taken from the Bible 
and put forth in the Declaration of Independence, that all men are made of 
one blood, and are created equal, being endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights—among which, are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

8. Reso.vep, That notwithstanding the discouragements and obstacles 
that lie in our path, we have unabated confidence in the promises of God, in 
the eflicacy of prayer, in the ultimate co-operation of the wise and good, in 
the intelligence of the masses in Church and State, and believe, that when 
once undeceived as to the character and designs of those who have misled 
them, they will be true to the instincts of humanity, the principles of 
republicanism, and the precepts of Christianity; and evince their change 
of feeling and sentiment by discarding the leaders and feachers who 
will have proved themselves to be unprincipled demagogues and false 
prophets. 

9, Resotven, That we have evidence of an approaching change in the 
the masses of religious and political men; in the formation and prosperity of 
anti-slavery missionary book and tract societies ; to the more frequent and 
outspoken sentiments of the religious and secular press ; in the multiplication 
of newspapers devoted to free democracy ; in the discussion of anti-slavery 
topics in numerous independent papers ; in the rapidly increasing demand for 
anti-slavery publications, greatly stimulated by the perusal, by so many mil- 
lions, of “Unele Tom's Cabin,” and their inspection of the “ Key” to the 
American Bastile ; in the labors, prayers, and remonstrances of our Canadi- 
an and British brethren ; in the attention paid to free-labor sugar and cot- 
ton ; in the beneficial results‘of emancipation wherever it has been accompa- 
nied with appropriate aids ; in the increased number of educated and talent- 
ed persons of color; and especially in the power of truth, which is mighty, 
and, with God's blessing, will prevail. 

10. Resorvep, That our strongholds, under God, are the Bible, the di- 
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vine charter of civil and religious freedom, and the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, which contains a recognition by our fathers of the same principles 
—the first teaching that the Creator “ hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth,” that he is no respecter of per- 
sons, and that He will break the rod of the oppressor ; and the seeond enun- 
ciating the glorious faet that it was formed to “establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

11. Resotvep, That the thanks of American patriots are due to the cham- 
pions of freedom in both Houses of Congress, for all they have so nobly done 
in defence of the rights of man and the principles of true democracy; and 
their intrepidity and patriotism will live in history in striking contrast with 
the abject and reprehensible conduct of those who have gained political ele- 
vation, and maintained it by sacrifices of self respect, the true inter sts of 
the people, and the just renown of their country. 

12. Resotvep, That we trample, as we have heretofore done, upon the 
execrable fugitive slave act, which is alike wicked and unconstitutional ; that 
we refuse all obedience to its requirements, and will do all we consistently can 
to protect and defend our fellow-men when arrested on the charge of stealing 
themselves, and leave to public scorn and contempt Northern minions who, 
for the sake of political advancement or a paltry bribe, seek to deprive men 
of their inalienable rights. 

13. Resoivep, That slavery and the slave trade (both foreign and domes- 
tic) being unchristian, inhuman and piratical, it is manifestly absurd and pre- 
posterous for the friends of Christianity to hold religious fellowship with 
those who are guilty of such enormities, or for the friends of their country 
to recognize the validity of their acts or practices. 

14. Reso.vep, That the desperate efforts of European despots to smother 
the rising spirit of liberty in the Old World, have their counterpart in those 
of. American despots to quench the flame of freedom in the New; that the 
struggle is the same in both hemispheres ; revealing the course of an under 
current already felt, and destined ere long to defy control. 

15. Reso.vep, That we invite the co-operation of the friends of liberty 
in the great work of redeeming the country from the crime and infamy of 
slavery—especially do we entreat ministers of the gospel, ecelesiastical bodies, 
members of colleges and theological seminaries, home and foreign missiona- 
ries, teachers of youth, women in every condition of life, and all who earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brows, beseeching them to remember that 
slavery degrades honest labor, and ever has been and must be the enemy of 
thrift, purity, education, republicanism and religion. 

16. Resorvep, That it be recommended to abolitionists throughout the 
country to revive anti-slavery effort, form anti-slavery societies and associa- 
tions, circulate far and wide, anti-slavery publications, meet in anti-slavery 
concerts of prayer, petition State Legislatures and the Congress of the Unit- 
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ed States for a redress of grievances, vote only for true-hearted friends of 
liberty, and, in all legitimate ways agitate the country, Kast and West, 
North and South, until the principles of the Declaration of Independence 
and the precepts of Christ shall be recognized and obeyed, and ti.is nation 
be, what our forefathers designed it to be, an asylum for the oppressed, and 
a beacon light for people of all lands suffering under tyranny, and panting 
for personal, civil, and religious liberty. 


If the reader will analyze these resolutions separately, and 
combine the results, he cannot but perceive at once that they 
strike at the roots of our religious, social and political organi- 
zation, and that in their nature and consequences, they di- 
rectly tend to revolutionize them all. They go to establish an 
entire new standard of Christianity, independent of all other 
duties or obligations but that of the abolition of slavery, and 
banish from the pale of the true Church all those who refuse 
to adopt my Lord Brougham’s dogma, They next proceed to 
sum up all our moral duties and amalgamate the entire Deca- 
logue into one single obligation, that of laboring incessantly 
for the immediate emancipation of African slaves, They de- 
clare the Constitution of the United States, the law of the 
land, and the social organization of one-half the States of this 
Union in direct violation of the law of God and the rights 
of nature; and that, therefore, so far from being under any 
obligation to respect or obey them, they are bound by their 
duty to their Maker and their fellow-men, to oppose and resist 
them to the extent of their power. 

They further declare, that so far from paying obedience to 
those laws and that constitution, they stand ready to co-ope- 
rate with foreign enemies and officious intermeddles, who have 
impertinently interferred in the domestic affairs of our coun- 
try, in undermining, and finally overturning them, by every 
species of opposition and obloquy. They proclaim to the 
world their determination to persist in sowing divisions, pre- 
judices, and antipathies among the different sections of the 
Union, as well as the different denominations of Christians, 
which are no longer to be united by the bond of practical - 
faith and brotherly love, but by the cement of abolition alone. 
They will unite in “ in stimulating anti-slavery societies and 
associations ; circulating far and wide salt devers publica- 
tions ; meeting in anti-slavery concerts of prayer ; petition- 
ing State Legislatures, and the Congress of the United States 
for a redress of grievances; voting only for true-hearted 
friends of liberty ; and in all legitimate ways agitating the 
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country east and west, north and south, until the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence and the precepts of Christ 
shall be recognized and obeyed.” 

They denounce both political parties—with the exception, 
we presume, of the disciples of the great apostle of the 
“ Higher Law ;” they denounce nearly all Christian denomi- 
nations ; they denounce the slaveholding and non-slavehold- 
ing States, the former for defending their property, their 
rights, and their firesides, the latter for what they are pleased 
to call their subserviency to the slave power; they denounce 
the American press, the Colonization Society, the American 
Tract Society, and the Sunday School Union Society ; they 
denounce the merchants, authors, publishing booksellers, and 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
the American Home Missionary Society, the General Assem- 
blies of the Presbyterian, Baptist and Episcopal churches. In 
short, they tolerate no religion but abolition—nothing on 
earth but abolition and amalgamation. All those who op- 
pose this comprehensive, orthodox, and philanthropic plan for 
amalgamating the entire human family into one great mongrel 
racé of all colors, who, according to Doctor Tschudi, “ united 
in themselves all the faults without any of the virtues, of their 
Ser ie JabSr under the curse of Ernulphus, are outcasts 
rom the pale of the Christian church, and doomed to ever- 
lasting perdition. In short, the members of “the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,” are very modest ladies 
and gentlemen, the only Christians, the only decent, moral, 
and social people, and the only real philanthropists extant, as 
is proved by their indiscriminate denunciations of all the rest 
of their fellow creatures except the natives of Africa and 
their descendants. 

Here is a blunderbuss loaded to the muzzle with slugs and 
combustibles, and pointed directly at the heads of the people 
of the South, who have taken shelter under the finality of the 
compromise which was to settle the question of slavery for- 
ever. When we consider thatthis is the language of a fanati- 
eal faction which, as appears from the last Presidential elec- 
’ tion, polled a number of votes almost sufficient to hold the 
balance between the two parties ; that this faction is sustain- 
ed and abetted by the combined influence of the British press, 
aided by British capital employed in American commerce, and 
by a powerfal section of the Whig party in the North,—when 


* See quotations in the article on Slavery and the Slave power in the 
United States, April Number. 
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all this is considered, it must, we think, be sufficiently evident 
that the South, notwithstanding the finality of the compro- 
mise, and the declarations of the Baltimore conventions, will 
ere long be again called upon to defend its constitutional 
rights, or submit to new insults and wrongs. Every appear- 
ance leads us to the conviction that a crisis is gradually ap- 
proaching, in which the abolition of slavery or the dissolution 
of the Union is the alternative, on which the people of the 
United States will be called upon to decide. 

We are, however, frequently told by persons, who no doubt 
seriously believe what they say, that this abolition ingredient 
is a mere drop in the bucket ; that its advocates are eompara- 
tively insignificant, and its numbers still more so; that it is 
principally sustained by mad-brained fanatics in and out of 
the pulpit ; desperate old spinsters, who in the absence or 
neglect of all domestic duties, or in default of a parrot ora 
poodle, seek a temporary excitement by doing all the mischief 
in their power ; and addle-pated philanthropists, who, though 
too deficient. in brains actually to run stark mad, are always 
luxuriating in some fool’s paradise of perfectibility. But itis 
not so. It is clear that there are men of profound intellect 
and deep design at the bottom of this crusade; and even if 
this were not the case, the impetuous energy of fanaticism 
makes amends both for want of numbers and want of talent. 
No matter how contemptible it may be in the estimation of 
the reasonable portion of mankind, it is not a thing to be 
laughed at. It is a spark that often has, and will again, set 
the world in flames. It is to be feared, not despised ; for 
when in a paroxysm, like the drunken Maylay, it will run a 
muck against all mankind. 

We are also frequently assured by those who have been ad- 
mitted behind the scenes, and become adepts in the manage- 
ment of the machinery by which these movements are directed, 
that though the men who appear to take the lead in this war 
against the peace and unity of this confederation, run into 
these ferocious excesses of fanaticism, they are only the mere 
tools of more discreet and temperate leaders, who are them- 
selves restained by the cool dictates of a keen-sighted selfish- 
ness from going too far, and whose influence will at all times 
be sufficient to curb the gambols of fanaticism whenever they 
become really dangerous to the Union. They moreover con- 
sole themselves with the comfortable conviction, that if the 
worst comes to the worst, the republic will find in the good 
sense and patriotism of the people, a panacea for all these 
malignant wounds which are festering in the vitals of the Union. 
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Such views, however, accord neither with history nor expe- 
rience, both which furnish sufficient evidence to prove that 
those who raise the whirwind of fanaticism are seldom, if 
ever, able to allay its violence or direct its course. To main- 
tain their influence over enthusiasts they must aggravate in- 
stead of restrain them, for the moment they attempt to curb 
the fiery steed the rider will in all probability be thrown and 
trampled under his feet. They must not only swim with the 
stream, but stimulate its violence ; since those who lead mad- 
men must either be, or affect to be, more mad than all the 
rest. The idea that those who direct in secret the movements 
of the Abolitionists will have either the will or the power to 
retain them, is to the last degree improbable. They must go 
with them or they will be left behind ; they must pilot the 
ship to please the crew, or the crew will mutiny and throw 
them overboard, as the Abolitionists have done every man 
who halted or looked behind him in the race of fanaticism. 

Thus, though most, if not all the prominent actors and 
speakers who make the greatest figure at abolition meetings, 
are men who possess little or no influence in the society of ra- 
tional people, and less talent ; it is evident from past events, 
that-so far from being directed or controlled by political 
leaders, the latter have uniformly been their tools, from the 
great apostle of the Higher Law, down to the late senator 
from New-Hampshire, the jester and Jack Pudding of that 
grave body. If they expect to gain their support, they must 
go the whole length of their principles; they must swallow 
the dose entire, or they will be banished from the fraternity, 
as they have banished every sect from the pale of Christiani- 
ty, which declined joining in the crusade against the Bible, 
the Constitution and the Union. 

We have great faith in the intelligence of the people of the 
United States, and rely much on their “ sober second thought.” 
But second thougits sometimes come too late, and Truth, 
though it may be said that she always comes at last, is too 
often the last coming. Sheis prone to wait till falsehood has 
done its work, and like the dilatory fireman, only makes her 
appearance when the house is burnt down. It is but little 
consolation after having our heads broken by a madman, that 
he comes to his senses afterwards, and is sorry for what he 
has done. For ourselves, we had much rather he had never 
run mad and broken our heads. It is thus with fanatical ex- 
citements, which too often produce mischiefs that can never 
be repaired. The zealous old Scotch covenanters pulled 
down churches, and it is probable their posterity are ashamed 
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of these excesses. But the Churches remain in ruins. So 
with the people of the United States. When the Union has 
been shaken to its centre, the different sections not only alien- 
ated from each other, but imbued with the bitterest prejudices 
and antipathies, and all fraternal bonds dissolved in the fiery 
furnace of fanaticism ; they may then awake, rub their eyes, 
shudder at the precipice to whose verge they have walked in 
their sleep, and earnestly set about remedying what is in its 
nature irremediable. “Friends, once thoroughly alienated, 
never become friends again.” 

We are greatly mistaken if this subserviency of polities 
and political leaders to abolition, will not become still more 
apparent as the next Presidential election approaches. Unless 
prevented by party feuds, some false step in the administra- 
tion of our foreign affairs, or some unlucky combination of 
circumstances, the present democratic ascendency we think is 
very likely to be maintained. In that case the Whig party 
will have scarcely a chance of reinstating itself in power, ex- 
cept by coalescing more closely with the Abolitionists and 
their pernicious affinities. They must rally round them all 
the enemies of the constitution; all the disciples of the 
higher law, and all those who believe the Bible behind the 
spirit of the age; not forgetting Lucretia Mott, Abby Fol- 
som, Lucy Stone, and least of all, the illustrious author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;” they must summon the Anti-Masons, 
Anti-Renters and Spiritual Knockers, to their aid, and evoke 
the ghost of Morgan from its grave if they can find where he 
is buried. In short, they must sweep together all the rubbish 
of fanaticism in every form and every disguise, merge all 
their political principles—if they have any—in the great 
chaos of the new philosophy, and put on a new patchwork 
coat to hide their identity. 

All appearances indicate that unless they can get astride of 
the Pacifie Railroad, or some other great hobby, this desper- 
ate party, which at every election is obliged to appear before 
the people in a new character, will become identified with 
abolition. As usual in all their political contests, they may 
depend on the aid of the British press, and British influence. 
The late apotheosis of Mrs. Beecher Stowe in England ; the 
intervention of the Stafford House clique, many of whose 
leading spirits are the wives of members of the British cabi- 
net, and one of them reported to be the keeper of the Queen’s 
conscience ; the proceedings of meetings of the different dis- 
senting churches in England and Scotland ; the great mani- 
festo of the Abolition Society in London, and the renewed 
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agitation of the subject in Blackwood’s Magazine, as well as 
almost all the British periodicals and newspapers,—all these 
go to show that a great effort is ring in that quarter to 
give a new impulse to abolition, and aid that party in whose 
successes and defeats the British ministry have always so 
deeply sympathized. 

If we look at home, we cannot fail to detect a similar 
movement. As in all previous cases, it is evident there is but 
one pulse beating, one spirit existing and impelling the Aboli- 
tionists on both sides of the Atlantic. Those of the United 
States, have become strengthened by the example and en- 
couragement of their cis-atlantic brethren, and incited by 
new hopes to more energetic exertions, as may be seen from 
their resolutions of which we have given a copy. All these 
proceedings direetly tend to array the feelings of Europe 
against the United States, their government and institutions ; 
and, what is far more dangerous, to alienate the different sec- 
tions of the Union, and sow the seeds of bitter, irreconcilable 
antipathies, that will render it impossible for them to live to- 
gether in peace and harmony. 

What is it that constitutes the strongest bond of union 
among families, communities, states and nations? Is it not 
an innate perception of a great common interest superior to all 
others combined? Is it not a eonviction that every member 
of the family, community; state, or nation, is happier, safer, 
and better protected in his person or property than he would 
be if left to himself, or placed under any other guardianship ? 
When this perception of a common imterest is weakened or 
destroyed by asystem of aggression on the rights, the interests, 
or the feelings of any member or section of the family, com- 
munity, state, or nation; the great bond of union is either 
broken, or so loosened that the sentiment of kindred affinity, 
social attachment, or more enlarged patriotism, is no longer 
strong enough to overcome the sense of individual injury. In 
sueh a state of things union, if it subsists at all, must be main- 
tained by fear or force. 

If we analyze the nature and objects of this confederation 
of States, we shall at once see that its basis is an equality of 
rights and duties among each and all of its members. Com- 
mon rights of persons and property among all those recogni- 
zed as citizens, is the corner stone of the whole fabric. We 
shall also, in going through this process, soon discover that 
there is no power on earth that can keep the States together 
in harmony, or indeed in any way at all, through the agency 
of force, or by coercive legislation. Such a thing was never 
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contemplated by the framers of the constitution, nor the peo- 
ple by which it wasadopted. It was a voluntary union based 
on mutual interests, rights, and duties, and can only subsist 
by a voluntary cohesion. ‘To attempt to maintain it by force, 
is dissolution; and so sensible of this were the wise and 
patriotic men who framed the constitution, that they made no 
provision for coercing the authorities of a State into submis- 
sion. 

The power vested in Congress “To provide for calling 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, and suppress 
insurrections,” is limited to the militia alone. Nothing is said 
about employing a standing army, and when Congress in the 
case of the Whiskey Insurrection, and on a more recent occa- 
sion, conferred on the President authority to employ that po- 
tent instrument of tyranny against the citizens of the United 
States, it assumed a power not conferred on it by the consti- 
tution. The framers of that instrument had seen and felt too 
much of military coercion in the present struggle against laws 
they deemed oppressive and unjust, and had an invincible re- 
pugnance to all military agency or interference in the civil 
government of the country. They were also men well versed 
in the past history of the world, where they had read of many 
nations subjected to military despotism, which might almost 
invariably be traced to the employment of a band of hireling 
soldiers under pretence of executing the laws, or suppressing 
insurrections, hike that of the United Colonies in North 
America, originating in oppression or misgovernment. They 
had learned that it was in this way the people have in all ages 
been enslaved, and it was against this, the most imminent of 
all dangers, they designed to guard, when they thus limited 
the power of Congress to calling out the militia, and that only 
for certain specific purposes. If their posterity require any 
additional examples of the dangers arising from the interfer- 
ence of the military with the civil power, they have only to 
look across the Atlantie, where they wiil see two hundred 
and fifty millions of men pinned to the earth by the bayonet. 

Those wise and virtuous men, who bestowed on us the 
inestimable legacy of the Constitution, apprehended no dan- 
ger to the liberties of the people from the militia, because the 
militia are themselves the people, and it was not probable 
they would turn against themselves. Their social and domes- 
tic ties were not weakened or severed by a temporary service, 
nor do they lose sight of the rights of citizens while per- 
forming the duties of a soldier. They cannot easily be brought 
to shoot down their fellow-citizens and neighbors at the com- 
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mand of a corporal, sanctioned by a justice of the peace. 
They represent the public opinion and feelings, and the lives 
as well as the freedom of the brethren are safe in their 
hands. If they should sometimes carry their forbearance be- 
yond the limits of their duties as members of the general 
community, it is better, in our opinion, to err on the side of 
humanity, than to make the law a shrine for offering up the 
lives of men to what is frequently the offspring of interest, 
passion, or caprice, and in its essence unreasonable or unjust. 

If the people of the United States are, as we believe them 
to be, sufficiently moral, enlightened, and patriotic, to compre- 
hend and fulfil their duties as citizens, it will seldom be ne- 
cessary to coerce them into submission to all really constitu- 
tional enactments ; and when they become so lost to all sense 
of duty, all feelings of patriotism, as to require standing 
armies to administer their laws, then, and then only will they 
deserve to be governed by the bayonet, which, when it en- 
forces obedience to the law, is virtually the only law maker. 
There is nothing of which a free people should be so jealous 
as the interference of the military with the civil power, either 
as an opponent or an auxiliary. 

The authority conferred on the President of “seeing the 
laws faithfully executed,” is not so much a delegation of pow- 
er as the injunction of a duty, in the fulfilment of which he 
should be especially careful not to violate a provision of the 
constitution in his zeal to enforce the laws. We do not be- 
lieve it was ever intended by the framers of the constitution 
to refer to any power but that which the President exercises 
through the agency of civll officers of his own choice, for 
whose conduct he is responsible, at least so far as that he can 
displace them when he thinks proper. If he cannot remedy 
what is past, he can provide against the future. The phrase, 
“He shall see that the laws be faithfully executed,” to our 
apprehension, simply implies that he shall exercise a strict 
supervision over those whose province it is to carry them 
into execution, and who are subject to his control. In the 
employment of a military force for this purpose, he can only 
act by the direct authority of Congress, and we have seen that 
this authority merely extends to calling out the militia for cer- 
tain specific purposes. To this extent it may go in executing 
the laws, or suppressing insurrections ; and when it goes fur- 
ther, we again repeat, in our opinion, it transcends the limits 
of the power conferred by the constitution. If at any time it 
should happen, as has sometimes happened, and will again, 
that the civil power is too week to enforce the laws, or too 
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disaffected to make the attempt, there are in the constitutions 
and laws of every State, provisions to meet such exigencies. 
Or, if the discontents of any portion of a community or State 
produce actual insurrection, and rise beyond the control of all 
these, the Governors of the States have authority to call out 
the militia in the last resort. The State of Massachusetts 
suppressed what is called Shay’s Rebellion, without the aid 
of the President, or a standing army, and the insignificant 
insurrection in Pernsylvania might have been quelled, in the 
same manner, had it not furnished a specious» pretext for 
raising a standing army, whose great object was to overawe 
the democracy, and prepare the way for “a strong govern- 
ment,” sustained by the bayonet. When a free people cannot 
be governed by laws constitutionally framed, they deserve to 
be, and will become, slaves. 

Neither do we believe it was ever contemplated by the 
framers of the constitution, that this constellation of stars 
should be kept in their orbits by any foree but that of attrac- 
tion. It was to be, for certain specified objections, one great 
family ; the individual interests of which, though not perhaps 
identical, were merged in one great paramount common inter- 
est, which, it was supposed, would at all times operate as a 
common bond of union. The idea that one, or more sections 
of the Union, would place themselves in direct opposition to 
the interests, safety, and happiness of another, conspire 
against its internal peace ; undermine the foundations of its 
social organization, and the security of its property ; calum- 
niate its inhabitants in mass, and make actual war on it, in 
obedience to a higher law than the constitution, it is believed, 
never occurred, even to those far-seeing and sagacious men. 
If it did, however, it was without doubt accompanied by the 
conviction that, should such a strange phenomenon present 
itself, it would be worse than useless to preseribe the appli- 
cation of force as a remedy in the event of the section on 
which these injuries were inflicted being impelled by every 
motive of interest or safety to resist, or, if it should think it 
expedient, retire out of reach of such aggressions in future. 
They were wise and just men asa body; they ha‘ a little 
while before successfully resisted a system of encroachments 
on their rights and their feelings, far less irritating and vexa- 
tious than that we have just sketched, and they recognized the 
the inalienable right of self-defence as equally extended to 
States as well as individuals. 

This great common interest to which we have referred as 
the cement of the Union, is distinctly recognized in the pre- 
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amble to the constitution, which was framed expressly “ to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” To each and all these great purposes, the 
doctrines and practice of the Abolitionists are diametrically 
opposed. Instead of establishing justice, they are attempting 
to overthrow its principles as recognized by the laws and the 
constitution, and sanctioned by divine authority.* Instead of 
insuring domestic tranquility, they are throwing firebrands in 
all directions, disturbing the peace of families, establishing 
separate conflicting interests between the two great sections of 
the Union, and arraying them against each other in a contest 
in which one is spurred on to insult and aggression by a fanat- 
ical excitement, the other impelled to resistance by every 
motive of interest and safety. Instead of laboring to form a 
“ more perfect union,” they have, by fomenting sectional preju- 
dices and antipathies, in some mnasure dissolved that great 
common bond of union derived from the perception of a 
common interest, and placed the North and the South in direct 
conflict with each other, on points so vitally interesting to the 
latter, that there is reason to apprehend occasions may arise 
when they will refuse to co-operate with the former, either in 
the common defence or general welfare. Instead of promoting 
the general welfare, which is based on a sacred regard for 
the rights of persons and property of every section, and every 
class of citizens, they are instigating one section to violate the 
constitutional rights, and interfere with the legalized property 
of another, on the authority of a dogma of my ome Brougham, 
and a dictum of William Lloyd Garrison, which are to super- 
sede the laws and the constitution. And finally, instead of 
securing the blessings of liberty to that race which was alone 
contemplated in the a “ourselves and posterity,” they 
are laboring incessantly for an object, which, if attained, will 

lace the posterity of many of the framers of this preamble 
in a position, where, for aught we know, they may one day be 
obliged to dispute their freedom with the descendants of their 
quondam slaves. In all this, they are aided and abetted in 
the United States by a numerons party, both in Church and 
State ; by the influence of European literature, and a large 
— of the British press, forming such a combination as 

as more than once revolutionized half a world. Wither this 
combination must be resisted and conquered, or the alterna- 














* See 25th Chapter of Leviticus. 
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tive is inevitable. The Union is at an end when the Aboli- 
tionists triumph. 

This, then, is the alternative we must look full in the face, 
and we adjure all patriotic, reflecting men, of all parties, to 
reflect deeply on the subject, before they give their support to 
any party identified or even affiliated with either Free-soilers 
or Abolitionists, whose objects are in reality so similar, that it 
is hardly worth while to separate them. As to the late com- 
promise, it was no settlement of the question it involved; 
nor will any future one be more effectual, since it will be only 
offering additional encouragement to new demands on the 
part of Abelition, and new suggestions on the constitutional 
rights of the Southern States, aggressions which every State 
of every section is bound to resist, since all are equally inter- 
ested in maintaining the rights of each other. 

We are greatly mistaken, should the result of the next 
Presidential election depend, in any great degree, on the 
support of the Abolitionists; if the Whigs, at least that 
pernot of them which adheres to the great apostle of the 

igher law, will not bid high for their suffrages. We 
feel confident, from the present appearances and future pro- 
babilities, that it will not be long before the people of the 
South will be called on to resist, or submit to new insults 
and wrongs, and we cannot withsiand the inclination to 
express @ hope that they will either submit quietly, or re- 
sist with more firmness and unanimity than they aia on a 
recent occasion. Nothing’ but.a union of all parties in the 
South in defence of the rights of all, can preserve these rights, 
and the Union at the same time ; for they may be assured that 
there is no party or faction in the North, with the exception 
of the most ferocious of the Abolitionists, so lost to all feel- 
ings of patriotism, as to persist in a poliey which they are as- 
sured must result. in the secession of the Southern States, or 
any one of them. Once certain of this, and by far the larger 
portion of those honest, well-meaning men, who have been 
caught in the web of fanaticism, would at once, and for ever, 
shrink from the precipice to which they have been led blind- 
fold. We know fora certainty, that had not one southern 
member after another, in the early stages of the Compromise 
diseussion, deserted his position as a faithful sentinel over the 
rights of his constituents, they would have found aid from the 
North sufficient to defeat the Whig-Abolition-Free-Soil con- 
spiracy. But they wavered and vacillated, made one step 
forward and two backward, or On one side; and those who 
would have stood by them even at the risk of forfeiting their 
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rae at home, did not deem themselves called on to sac- 
rifice themselves for the sake of rights which those most im- 
mediately concerned, did not think worth defending. 

We profess to be sincere and determined friends of the 
rights of the South, because we believe that section has been 
treated with injustice and obloquy, and because we know 
that the rights of all the States are embarked in the same 
bottom, and must sink or swim tegether. It is in that charac- 
ter we feel ourselves authorized to tell them wholesome truths, 
which may possibly be of service hereafter. All parties in 
that quarter, with the exception of itinerant merchants who 
come there to make fortunes, and go home again, have one 
and the same common interest at stake which outweighs all 
others, and it behooves them to make common cause in its de- 
fence. Let them show that they are determined in future to 
do so, for otherwise they may be assured there will be no 
peace for them hereafter. The course they pursued during 
and since the agitation of the Compromise measures, has ren- 
dered it extremely difficult to make us of the North believe 
that when they pledge themselves to “resist at all hazards, 
and to the last extremity,” they mean anything more than 
simply boasting. In future their threats will be laughed at, 
and the must deal in aetions, not words. 

We shall here probably incur the reproach of being dis- 
unionists, and this consideration naturally leads to the inquiry 
as to who are the friends and who the foes of the Union. In 
the first place we take it that the only sincere friends of 
the Union are those who maintain the great fundamental prin- 
ciples on which it is based. It is not erying out “ the Union 
must be preserved,” and, at the same time, taking the most 
effectual means for its dissolution, that constitutes a friend of 
the Union. If, for example, the general government should 
encroach on the faceted or conceded rights of the States, 
grossly transcend the limits of the Constitution, and adopt a 
system directly ae the establishment of a great cen- 
tral power, and this should be opposed by any State or sec- 
tions of the confederation to the extremity of actual seces- 
sion, which of these parties would merit the reproach of 
being disunionists, that which commits, or that which resists 
the aggression? There can be but one answer to this ques- 
tion. Again. Should one, and that the most powerful sec- 
tion of the confederation, adopt a course of aggression on the 
constitutional rights of another, and pursue a system of direct 
hostility to the people of that section, equally injurious to 
their rights, their feelings, their reputation, and their safety, 
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would those thus assailed merit the reproach of being disun- 
ionists, by adopting such measures as thcy might deem neces- 
sary to self-defence, or threatening to withdraw beyond the 
reach of these hostile demonstrations if they were not discon- 
tinued, and thus avail themselves of a riglit common to all 
created beings? This great, universal, natural right has 
never been called in question by any competent.authority. It 
is recognized as a principle of neutral law even by Grotjus, 
one of the stanchest advocates of legitimacy, as well as by all 
his commentators and successors ; and the only question has 
been, as to the precise degree of aggression and oppression 
which would justify a resort to this right. This, of course, 
can never be defined, and it is generally conceded, that in 
such cases the aggrieved party must judge for itself. And 
this conclusion is strictly in conformity with reagon and jus- 
tice, since nothing would so effectually conduce to render o 
pression equally intolerable and interminable, as to concede 
to the oppressor the right of deciding at what point resist- 
ance became justifiable. 

This is precisely the position of the Slaveholding States. 
Their most dangerous enemies are a portion of their sister 
States with whom they formed a voluntary union “ to estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare, and insure the blessings of 
liberty to, themselves and their posterity.” These enemies 
are making perpetual assaults on their feelings, their inter- 
ests, their rights, their reputation, and their safety ; and while 
pretending to be the exclusive friends of the Union, are 
steadily pursuing a course that is sapping its very founda- 
tions. As previously stated, it cannot be preserved hy actual 
force or coercive legislation, based on the despotism of num- 
bers. Its only cement is mutual harmony and good feeling 
among all its members, which can only be produced by mu- 
tual benefits, and the pereeption of one great common interest 
in the prosperity and glory of their common country, in 
which all are equally concerned. Those who arrest the dis- 
tribution of one, or impair the influence of the other, are the 
real traitors to the Union. 

The position of the Southern States has almost ever since 
the Union was consummated for purposes recited in the pre- 
amble to the constitution, been altogether defensive—and 
against whom ? Not foreign but domestic assailants, who call 
them our “ southern brethren.” They have been obliged to 
stand perpetually in the breach ; to be forever on the watch to 
guard against open or insiduous enemies, and to sleep on their 
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arms, lest they should be assailed by surprise, blown up by 
the explosion of a Wilmot Proviso, or stabbed in the dark by 
some abolition incendiary. They have been the victims of 
compromises, which, however disadvantageous, their assail- 
ants have been the first to violate; and at this moment it 
cannot but be seen, that their most momentous and vital in- 
terests are placed in imminent jeopardy by the assaults of 
the abolitionists, aided by the great combination of influences 
they have rallied around them. In short, they have ever 
been, and still are, placed in a belligerent position, not from 
choice, but necessity, and to charge them with habitual disaf- 
fection to the Union—we mean the constitutional Union— 
is to add calumny to injustice and persecution. 

If there be any party in the South which really aims at a 
dissolution of the Union, it has its origin in this course of 
calumny, injustice, and persecution. It is notorious that the 
delegates from the South, in the convention that framed the 
constitution, were the most strenuous advocates of the Union, 
and that to bring it about, they—most especially Virginia— 
made the sacrifices, without which it could not have been con- 
summated.* If, since that period, they, or any of them, or any 
a of their citizens, have become in some degree alienated 
rom that Union they were originally so anxious to form, to 
what causeisitowing? We have already answered this ques- 
tion. We have the Whigs, the Free Soilers, the Abolitionists, 
the pseudo Philanthropists, and the devotees of the “higher 
law,” to thank for it, who, both in‘principles and practice, have 
been, and still are, perpetually assailing their property, their 
firesides, their safety, and their good name. e believe we 
are well acquainted with the general sentiment of the South, 
and, from long experience, are confident that there is not a 
native Southerner living, who would ever have dreamed of 
secession, had he n3t become convinced there was no safety to 
his rights or his interests in the Union. It is to this convic- 
tion, daily and hourly strengthened by indications that cannot 
be mistaken, we are to look for the origin and progress of dis- 
affection to the Union, if it exists to any extent in the South. 
And for our part, we are free to say; and care not whom we 
may offend by saying it—that if this course of insult and ag- 
gression is persisted in, the slaveholding States will, in our 
opinion, be not only justifiable in seceding, but that it will 
become their bounden duty to seek self-preservation, by with- 


* Referring to the cession of the North Western Territory. 
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drawing from a union in which they find neither peace nor 
safety. 

Are we then disunionists? We disclaim the imputation. 
The real disunionists are the Abolitionists and Free Soilers, 
with whom the Whigs, or a considerable portion of them, are 
closely affiliated. These last, who are the loudest in shout- 
ing, “the Union must be preserved,” are, as before observed, 
the most deadly of its foes, since they are pursuing a course 
which inevitably tends to its dissolution. Ere they can ac- 
complish their objects, there will exist no Union; for it is 
clear as the light of the sun to our perceptions, that its dis- 
solution will long precede the abolition slavery. So sensible 
is the combination of fanaticism and political hypocrisy of 
this truth that it has, over again, openly declared war against 
the constitution and the Union ; and there is every reason to 
believe, that the zeal of the government of England, in be- 
half of the emancipation of African slaves in the United States 
is greatly quickened by the perception that it will inevitably 
be preceded by the rupture of a confederacy of whose power 
and prosperity they are every day becoming more jealous and 
apprehensive. 

It is not to foment disunion that we have written this arti- 
cle: our object is to warn all honest, partiotic, temperate, and 
rational men who love their country and countrymen better 
than the cannibals of Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, or 
even the root-diggers of California, against that disunion 
which must finally result from the triumph of abolition prin- 
ciples in the northern section of the United States. We de- 
sire to hold up to their view the nature, the objects, and the 
consequences that will assuredly follow the ascendancy of any 
party obtained through a union of Abolition, Free-Soilism, and 
their farrago of fragments of fanaticism. When the rights 
of property, as recognized in the great Bond of Union, are 
assailed, and the safety of persons, as guaranteed by that in- 
strument, endangered in one-half the States, which have taken 
shelter under its wing, there no longer exists that common in- 
terest, that social brotherhood, which forms the great cement 
of a union like ours, which is, or ought to be, a union of 
hearts as well as hands. 

The sentiment of attachment to the Union originates in 
an experience of the rights it secures and the benefits it con- 
fers on all recognized citizens equally. It is not a mere ab- 
straction, but a palpable, practical deduction from what all 
know exists, and in which all participate. If, however, instead 
of this, a long-continued succession of experience in the past, 
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and all indications presented by the future, have taught any 
State or section of the Union that there remains no security 
to its property and its rights, there no longer exists any com- 
mon interest or common feeling, sufficiently powerful to coun- 
teract the sense of individual wrong, or the indignation aris- 
ing from unmerited obloquy. 

The Abolitionists and their allies on both sides of the At- 
lantic have sought to stimulate the sectional feelings of the 
North by persuading the people of that quarter that, to use 
their favorite expression, “ they are governed by the Slave 
power.” When the South bristles up against their attempts 
to stab it to the heart, and by its combined energies some- 
times wards off the dagger of the assassin, the fanatical cho- 
rus proclaims that the Union is governed by the slave power. 
If in return for its relinquishment of its equal claim to parti- 
cipate in territory it had assisted in acquiring, it attains the 
pitiful equivalent of a law guaranteeing what was already a 
constitutional right, it is only another triumph of the slave 
power. Ifit murmursor protests against its “northern breth- 
ren,” for stealing a portion of its property, and rendering all 
the rest insecure, the good people are told, my Lord Brougham 
has decided that “ man cannot hold ae in man,” and that 
they are a set of man-stealers and dealers in human flesh. 
And if it has the unpardonable audacity to threaten to dis- 
solve partnership with these most excellent associates, who 
are at one and the same time stealing their property, and call- 
ing them thieves, forsooth, the slave power is attempting to 
govern the*Union, and the defenders of constitutional rights 
are disunionists. 

We must take leave to tell those who attempt to play upon the 
prejudices and impose upon the eredulity of their fellow-citi- 
zens, that the real disunionists are not in the South, but the 
North ; and that there is not in any or all the Southern States 
so dangerous, so deadly an enemy to the Union, as the great 
apostle of the higher law and his disciples. It is from the 

orth emanated every measure which has disturbed the re- 
pose of the Union, and weakened its bonds, by irritating and 
alienating the Southern States. The Protective Tariff, the 
Missouri controversy, the Wilmot Proviso and its legitimate 
offspring, the Compromise, all either originated in the North, 
or were stimulated by northern influence. Yet, we are told, 
that the Union is governed by the slave power, and that the 
South aspires to dictate to the confederacy. 

We again repeat, the South has been perpetually under the 
necessity of protecting and defending its dearest rights, or its 
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most vital interests, and has thus been stigmatized as exclu- 
sively sectional, simply because it was incessantly called on 
to become so or surrender those rights. The great and illus- 
trious citizen of South Carolina, who lately withdrew his 
bright light from this world, was thus called a sectional poli- 
tician by being from the commencement of his career almost 
always placed in the breach advocating and defending the 
rights and interests of his constituents, which were peculiar 
in some most important points. But we take this occasion to 
express the opinion that of all his contemporaries, and far 
above all, he was in fact the most national in his polities, 
since he uniformly appealed to the rights of the States, which 
constitute the nation, and to that constitution, which is the 
basis of all that is national in this great confederation. 

But we are told that all those who maintain those princi- 
ples are disunionists, with about as much reason as we should 
charge a man who defends himself against a violent unpro- 
voked assault with a breach of the peace. And we are fur- 
thermore assured by the Abolitionists, Free Soilers and 
Higher Law Whigs, who are friends of the Union, par ezcel- 
lance, that these eftorts in self-defence are nothing but attempts 
to dictate to the Union. Dictate! Have the people of the 
South ever interfered with the local policy, or fireside insti- 
tutions of the North? Have they ever attempted to impose on 
them a new code of religion and morality, which, if adopted, 
would utterly ruin them by undermining their whole system 
of social organization and reducing them to the lowest stage 
of poverty and degredation? Have they organized a furious 
crusade against their constitutional rights, their repose, their 
safety, their feelings-and their good name, and declared to the 
world that they will persist in it until they have aecomplish- 
ed their object? Have they leagued with foreign rivals and 
enemies in this crusade, and by false representations and exag- 
gerations combined the whole civilized world against the 
rights, the feelings, and the reputation of any other section of 
the Union? Or lastly, have they ever announced to the world, 
that they will continue to wage inveterate, unceasing warfare 
against the people of the East, West, or North ? 

There is no such example in the history of this confedera- 
tion. All their attempts at what is called dictating to the 
Union, have consisted in opposing measures vitally injurious 
to their prosperity and safety. This is most essentially exem- 
plified in the history of abolition. They neither opposed, nor 
in any way interfered with the manumission of African slaves 
in the North, nor with the abolition of slavery from any new 
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State admitted into the Union, with the single exception of 
California, and there only because they believed its exclusion 
had been brought about by political juggling, and a departure 
from the course uniformly pursued on such occasions. They 
recognized the principle that the subject of slavery was exclu- 
sively within the jurisdiction of the State in which it existed; 
that this was a local measure voluntarily adopted by those 
alone concerned ; and — they must have seen that the 
example would be eventually dangerous to themselves, they 
did not attempt to interfere in any way, much less to dictate 
to independent States the course they should pursue in a case 
of such a delicate nature. 

They have not instituted societies, periodicals, and newspa- 
pers to pour forth a perpetual stream of calumny and abuse ; 
nor have they entered into a conspiracy with foreigners to dis- 
turb the peace, and render insecure the property of those ob- 
noxious people who had thus aimed an indirect blow against 
them ; nor have they sent missionaries to the North to incite 
the free negroes to rise against their old masters, who after 
enjoying all the benefits of their youthful labors thus set them 
advil t to sink or swim, in their old age. The great offence of 
the “ slave power,” is not theattempt to dictate to the Union, 
but, that of resisting, and as far as possible, repelling the dic- 
tation of those who have usurped the prerogative of dictating. 

For these reasons we have taken sides with the people of 
the South in maintaining what we conceive to be the true 
principles of the constitution, and the rights it guarantees. So 
obvious and unquestionable are those guaranties, that the 
Abolitionists finding the Bible and the constitution equally in 
their way, have stigmatized one as obsolete, the other as a vio- 
lation of the law of God and the rights of nature. Who, then, 
we again ask, are the real disunionists? Is it those who are 
striving to annihilate that constitution which is at once the 
basis and the cement of the Union? or is it those who have 
inseparably combined one with the other? But we have 
already reached the extent of our limits, and must draw to a 
close. 

We have not addressed ourselves in this article to the Abo- 
litionists, nor to those who use them as political instruments, 
or—what is coming nearer the truth—are themselves their 
instruments. The former are in a state of fusion, always 
boiling over. They neither reason nor listen to reason, and 
know no other law than that of their own unbridled will. 
The latter are too indurated, too case-hardened by cold and 
selfish hypocrisy to receive any permanent impressions. Your 
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true fanatic holds the deity in chains, and makes laws for 
Omnipotence. Whatever is engendered in the fiery furnace 
of his over-heated brain, or hatched in the chaos of his bewil- 
dered fancy, is to him of higher authority than the oracles of 
the Most High delivered from the “burning bush,’ on the 
sacred mount. Thus he who presides over the destinies of all 
created beings, is debased into a tool of fantastic fanaticism, 
foaming madness, or unfeeling hypocrisy. Neither reason nor 
ridicule can sway the human mind when in this state of effer- 
vescence. The one is silenced by the higher law, and the other 
is a feather directed againsta whirlwind. To be sneered at and 
despised by the more rational part of their fellow-creatures, is to 
them the highest testimony to the divinity of their mission ; and 
when men becomee so consummately self-sufficient as to hold 
the laugh of contempt, or the pointed fingers of scorn the high- 
est of all earthly honors, the most infallible proofs of their 
superiority over others, there is no medicine can minister to 
the disease of such patients. The flame must be left to burn 
till the oil is consumed, or the lamp broken. We shall not 
therefore trouble them with our reasonings or our exhortations. 
There is no use in appealing to the constitution, for they are 
governed by a higher law. It is equally useless to invoke 
the spirit of patriotism, for they recognize no natale solum, no 
fatherland ; and still more useless to appeal to the domestic 
affections, the ties of kindred, or the social duties, for all their 
feelings and sympathies are swallowed up by an exclusive 
devotion to the entire human race. It is idle to whistle jigs 
to milestones, for they will not dance ; and though folly may 
be shot flying, the wild goose of Fanaticism soars too high for 
the most consummate sportsman. 

But there is, we earnestly hope and believe, a large class of 
rational, reflecting men in the North—men who make little or 
no noise in the great hubbub of human life, and neither spout 
stump speeches, figure in legislative halls, at ward meetings, 
lecture-rooms, or abolition orgies—men who are seldom ap- 
pealed to in the struggles of party—men who think for them- 
selves, whose silent, unseen influence pervades the very depths 
of society, and constitutes the great safeguard of the world by 
counteracting or restraining the mischievous gambols of unre- 
flecting folly, and the malignant excesses of reckless fanati- 
cism, arrogating the sanction of the Divinity for the violation 
of all his precepts. 

To these we address ourselves, and these we call to pause 
and reflect deeply on what must be the inevitable result of 
this crusade against one-half the States of the Union by the 
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other half. What can it end in but the dissolution of the 
Union? Do they believe that wormwood and vinegar can 
cement that Union? Do they believe that assailing the pro- 
perty, the safety, repose, nay, the lives of whole communities, 
outraging their feelings, and slandering them with imputations 
of unfeeling oppression and barbarity, is the proper way to 
preserve that Union? Do they think they can render it per- 
petual by leaguing with those whopublicly boast that it is their 
aim and intention to destroy it,or by siding with a party 
which, if not actually united with them, is courting the sup- 
port either openly or in seeret of these incendiaries, and at all 
times playing into their hands? Is this the way to preserve 
the Union, and this the only mode its boasted friends can de- 
vise for its preservation? We tell them in sad and sober sin- 
cerity, that they are laying the axe to thevery root of the 
Union, and that while they are shouting “ the Union must be 
preserved,” they are assisting in preparing the way for its 
certain dissolution. Abolition and union cannot exist long 
together. One or the other must fall. Let the true friends of 
the Union—those who have not merely hoisted its flag as a 
rallying point for the time being, as a decoy to stay politicians 
without any principles in common—let those love that Union 
better than they do the loaves and fishes, and their country 
better than Africa, show their sincerity, not by leaguing with 
its enemies abroad or at home, but with those who best sup- 
port the Union by maintaining the great principles on which 
it is based. The friends of the constitution are the best 
friends of the Union, the foes of the constitution its worst 
enemies. 
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THE MARBLE MAIDEN. 


A FLORENTINE LEGEND. 
PART TI. 


A sculptor at his marble wrought, 
Working out his darling thought, 
Every day new grace it caught. 


By fine degrees, the stone became 
A lovely woman's perfect frame ; 
Beautiful beyond all fame! 


Hour by hour the artist stood 
Before it in admiring mood, 
Till at length his spirit wooed. 


This miracle of grace, which grew 
Diviner every glance he threw 
Upon its calm and palid hue. 


In this one marble figure lies 
His verdant earth, his starry skies, 
His eestacy of ecstasies. 


Oft steeped in love's delicious trance, 
He gazed upon the countenance, 
Which seemed to give him back his glance. 


It gained upon him, till one night 
His admiration grew delight, 
In all its wild and feverish might. 


And, falling on his knees, he prayed, 
That gracious Heaven would lend its aid, 
And give /ife to the Marble Maid ! 
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Whate’er the price, his soul should pay ! 
Life, only life, to that dead clay ! 
(Sometimes how wickedly we pray). 


He rose, and as the sunset threw 
Upon the shape its purple hue, 
A strange delight the sculptor knew. 


While o’er his soul a rapture fell, 
So fine, yet so perceptible, 
Like dew from heaven on star-lit dell. 


The marble maidens palid cheek 
Grew flushed with life’s warm roseate streak, 
Her lips—they seemed about to speak ! 


Throughout her frame he saw the rush 
Of quick sensation, like a flush 
Of tender thought, which brings the blush. 


One deep-drawn breath unloosed the thrall ; 
She steps from her cold pedestal ; 
Her footsteps, like soft music, fall 


Upon the sculptor’s ear: his eyes 
Grow dizzy with the wild surprise; 
To make his heart beat less he tries. 


She sees him not, but treads with care 
The studio, strewed with marbles rare, 
But nothing as herself so fair ! 


With starting eyes, and clasped hands 
As one just burst from frenzy’s bands, 
Speechless—entranced, the sculptor stands. 


She steps as though she had her sight— 
He gazes—panting with delight, 
Oh! blissful moment! exquisite! 


He treads behind each step she takes, 
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His frame with trembling rapture shakes ; 
A sigh at last the silence breaks. 


She turns around ; his eyes grow dim, 
All things in mazy distance swim : 
She pauses—stops—and smiles on him ! 


Then moves towards him: he not stirs: 
But rooted ‘neath that glance of hers, 
Stands, happiest of worshippers ! 


Great Heaven! what thoughts were his that day ; 
Language has not the might to say ! 
Bliss almost shivered life from clay ! 


At times, his face turn’d silver white ; 
Then it would flush with his delight ; 
Thus passed the hours till starry night ! 


Hand clasped in hand—heart now to heart— 
Ah! what makes happy Guido’start ? 
Sure joy has in that look no part. 


He feels no pulse in that dear side 
Where her sweet throbbing heart should bide, 
No beating of life’s crimson tide. 


As thus he ponders deep in thought, 
The midnight tolls! what has it wrought ? 
Has sleep or death the maiden caught ? 


PART II. 


Opprest with sorrow Guido sate, 
Bewildered with the sudden fate 
Of her, who was his bliss so late. 


Gazing upon the pallid stone, 
He felt in all its dreary tone, 
The bitterness to be alone. 
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Was it a madness, or a dream? 
Thus sat he till the noonday beam 
Did through his southern casement stream. 


Rapture to Guido! for that hour 
Brought Life, in all its wildering shower, 
To the cold statue! wondrous dower ! 


Once more she sits at Guido’s side ; 
Again he felt his marble bride 
In love’s sweet world to him allied. 


For his fond ears she had no speech, 
But eyes will to the soul's depths reach, 
And more than any language teach. 


Another day of bliss was past,— 
It was too full of joy to last. 
The midnight comes! He stands aghast ! 


Life leaves her, as the purple flies, 
From golden clouds in Western skies, 
When sunset in its glory dies. 


Woe to the sculptor ; she stands there, 
A moment of his despair, 
And yet than Helen’s self more fair : 


But when the clocks in ev’ry tower, 
Told Florence the meridian hour, 
Life was again the statue’s dower ! 


Days rolled : from noon to midnight, he 
Tasted a wild felicity: 
Yet not from haunting sadness free ! 


Meantime the Grand Duke heard the name, 
Of Guido, and one morning came 
To look on works of such high fame! 


The sculptor show’d his Prince around 
His spacious studio, where he found 
Those statues to the world renowned : 
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Strong Hercules, of giant limb, 
There Mercury, the winged and slim! 
Or Nun, deep rapt in vesper hymn. 


And Jupiter, upon whose brow, 
The everlasting ages grow, 
With not a trace of years to show! 


Here Venus, in the majesty, 
Of her own loveliness, as she 
Rose proudly smiling from the sea! 


Here Phcebus, when about to dart 
His arrow thro’ the monster’s heart— 
So perfect ’'twas—it seemed to start : 


And weeping on the sea-shore drear, 
Stood Niobe, that human tear ; 
Pure sorrow e’en the bad revere ! 


But chiefest of the sculptured group, 
Was one whose spirit would not stoop— 
But dared God to the battle proof : 


Stern Satan, girt with Hell’s grim crown, 
Gazing unawed on God’s dread frown ; 
Immortal! Terrible renown ! 


He sat; no fiend nor seraph near! 
Alone—majestically drear, 
Hell's king—without a hope or fear! 


But Guido his fair maiden wheeled, 
Tuto an alcove, close concealed 


3y velvet drapery—vain shield! 


For as the Grand Duke turned to tell 
The sculptor he must say “ Farewell !” 
Clanged loud on high the noonday bell. 


Straight from the purple veiled recess 

She stept—the marble loveltness ! 

Surprised—the Duke stands motionless ! 
C 
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Another glance: the Duke retires, 


The hopeless slave to his desires— 
All night her form his fancy fires. 


Next day he for the sculptor sends, 
And much his wondrous skill commends, 
Which every other man’s transcends. 


Then asks with hurried, careless tongue 
(As words at random idly flung.) | 
“ Who is that maid, so fair and young ?” 


“ Your wife?” “No, sire!” the sculptor cries 
“ Your mistress then!” the Duke replies ; 
“ No, sire,” said he, with troubled eyes ! 


“ Your sister, sure? “ Yes, sire !”—-Then said 
The Duke, “I will that damsel wed, 
And place a crown upon her head !” 


Then round the sculptor’s neck he flung 
A golden chain, to which was hung 


His portrait glittering gems among! 
‘ 


And bids him to his home repair, 
Saying, “ The Duke will soon be there !” 


Poor Guido went, dumb with despair! 


Next day at early dawn the Duke 
His soli 


And with a gallant escort took, 





ary couch forsook, 





His way to Guido’s : he found there, 
The sculptor, sitting sad with care, 


97 


“ Where is your sister, Guido, where? 


“T know not, Sire!” he faltering said, 
“When I returned I found her fled. 
‘My gracious Prince, would I were dead.” 
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The rooms were searched on every side, 
When suddenly the Duke espied, 
The marble Figure of his Bride. 


Then bursting into tears he said, 
** How hke the beauteous girl that’s fled ! 
“This shall console me in her stead !” 


“ Never like this did Angelo, 
“Or Phidias, make the marble glow: 
“ Never before was life mocked so !” 


Then straight commands his guards should bear 
The statue to his palace, where 
It should his own apartment share. 


The marble form is borne away, 
They all depart :—the sculptor lay 


An instant more like senseless clay! 


Within the Duke’s own cabinet, 
By his command the statue's set, 


Then stood he gazing long on it! 


Then forth to council to dispel 
The weight of grief that on him fell, 
Yet went to gaze ere midnight’s bell! 


He enters—starts as tho’ with pain ; 
] 
The statue ’s gone! He turns again 


To call his palace chamberlain ! 


W hen—can it be his fancy’s whim ? 
ITe sees the fieure walk to him; 


Ile staggers with unsteady limb! 


“ What sorcery is here?” he cries ; 
She answers with beseeching eyes, 
Then to the next apartment flies ! 


He follows straight. The midnight bell 
Clangs thro’ the palace! At that knell 
The usual change on her befell ! 


C2 
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The damsel into marble grown, 
The awe-struck duke was left alone 
Once more with that cold shape of stone! 


Then fell to earth with sudden ery. 
The courtiers hear the noise, draw nigh, 


And marvel at the mystery ! 


Slowly the duke revives—amaze 


i 


Comes to them all at what he says! 
They deem his fevered fancy strays 


"Twas swiftly throwgh all Florence spread 
The Duke was seized with madness dread 


,? 


And then ‘twas whispered what he said 


The sculptor heard the tale, and flew 
Straight to the palace: he walks throug] 


To wheve he can the image view! 


Then seized a ponderous battle axe, 
The shape with frenzied rage attacks 


And shivers it like fragile wax. 


The effort woke him—Twas a pream ! 
The morning’s wonted glories beam 


On Florence and her Arno’s stream ! 


And in his stvdio strewed around, 
In fragments is that statue found, 
For which his name was so renowned £ 


But in a vision that same night, 
The statae came an angel bright, 


And spoke this comfort infinite— 


“Sculptor, rejoice! Thy saint hath saved 
Thy sou! from being aye enslaved 


By shapes, which thy own hand hath graved 


« For what thy dreaming faney thowgit, 
Thou wouldst with waking powers have sought, 


And thus thine own Damyation wrought !’ 
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SARRINGTON’S SKETCHES.* 


Tue reading world, or at least that portion of it fond of a 
laugh, are — many obligations to Mr. Redfield, for re- 
suscitating “ Sir Jonah Barrington’s Sketches,” by far the most 
ainusing ak of its day. 

A “Jonah” has certainly a prescriptive right to fish stories, 
but we fear that captious readers may deem some of our witty 
author’s amusing historiettes, to be little better than funny 
fictions. As fer ourselves, we are content to laugh over the 
book as it is, and to put the mest implicit faith in every 
word—that we can. 

Had Sir Jonah written his sketches earlier in life, or be- 
fore he had compiled his “ Historic Memoirs of Ireland,” it 
must necessarily have been quite another, and afar more ‘ed 
affair. In theland of punch and pugnacity that gave him birth, 
had he not been sheltered by the mé intle of old age, he must 
have been ‘‘ called out,” once at least, for every page, and al- 
though of a fire eating family, and not without a personal pro- 
pensity for powder, it is questionable if he could have fought 
his way through the book. 

In composing the “ Memoirs,” a thousand merry jests and 
pleasant scandals, were doubtless recalled to the witty au- 
thor—tales altogether too capital to be lost—and so by way 
of “apocrypha” were these sketches written. Without either 
the weakness or the diffusive style, yet the garrulity and ego; 
tism of old age, are very apparent in them. Taking the re: ad- 
er familiarly by the button, the antiquated wag spins out a 
lengthened chain of anecdote and fun, in the most off-hand way 
in the world, and without giving himself the slightest trouble 
about the connection of his subjects. 

Op2uing the book with a quaint account of his family, he 
dilates somewhat upon the exploits of a grand-aunt E lizabeth 

—an incorrigible Bloomer—who prefe ferred her castle to her 
husband, and permitted the latter to be hung under the very 
walls of the former, rather than surrender it. 

‘Flag of truce !”—-said this strong-minded woman and pug- 
nacious patriot—“I wont render my keep, and I'll tell you 
why. Elizabeth Fitzgerald may get another husband, but 





* Personal sketches of his own times, by Sir Jonah Barrington, Judge of 
the High Court of Admirality in Ireland, &c., &c. New-York: Redfield. 
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Elizabeth Fitzgerald may never get another castle; so I'll 


keep what I have, and if you can’t get off faster than your 


legs can readily carry you, my warders will try which is the 
harder, your skull, or a stone bullet. 

By his ‘own account, Sir Jonah must have been quite a nice 
young man, and Dublin was, without reasonable doubt, a 
pleasant place for a quiet family to reside in, as the following 
doth clearly indicate 


“We were in the habit of going about the streets on dark nights, in 
coaches, and by flinging out half-pence, breaking the windows of all the 
houses we rapidly drove by, to the astonishment and terror of the proprietors. 
At other times we used to convey gunpowder squibs into all the lamps, in 
several streets at once, and by longer or shortor fuses contrive to have them 
all burst at the same time, breaking every lamp to shivers, azd ieaving whole 
streets in utter darkness. Occasionally we threw large erackers into th 
china and glass shops, and delighted to see the terrified shopmea trampling 
on their own porcelain and cut-glass, for fear of an explosion.” 


What a blessed time glass-makers and glass-menders must 
have had about those days. Why, a full bred Papal bull, 
half a dozen of the true Irish breed, even of Sir Boyle 
Roche’s own stock—would do less mischief in a china shop 
than did these youthful Guys. 

Powder among plates and platters, pennies against window 
panes, crashes of crockery at every carousal ; the manufac- 
turers of the brittle fabric, should in gratitude, erect an im- 
mense monument stuccoed all over with shivered glass and 
ruined porcelain, in memory of the blessed time before the 
“Union” and the jovial roysterers of that day. 

The Theatre must have been a particularly pleasant place 
to pass an evening in. Two soldiers with fixed bayonets 
were stationed, one on either side of the stage—probably to 
prevent adventurous youths from carrying off the actresses vi 
et armis. 

When anything occurred to displease the young gentlemen 
of the University—the projectors and performe rs of all this 
mischief—then they entered the house in a body, on which 
occasons, all the ladies, well dressed men, and peaceable peo- 
ple generally decamped forthwith, and the young gentlemen 
as generally proceeded to beat, or turn out the rest of the au- 
dience, and to break ev ery thing within their reach. 

These exploits were so common, and so many were engaged 
in them, that the College authorities could not punish the par- 
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ticipants in this mischief, without entirely depopulating the 
University. 

As for the civic authorities, arma cedunt toga, that is to 
say, the watchmen, when requested, resigned their entire para- 
phernalia—clubs, rattles, and cloaks, to the collegians, who 
went about making arrests, smashing lamps, breaking up petty 
hells, &c., and reforming the town generally. For their pat- 
ronage and assistance, the charleys were rewarded by their 
own delight at the fun, all the trophies of the war, and aregu- 
lar weekly stipend of seven shillings each, per week. 

Sir Jonah thinks the manners and habits of young men of 
family, of the present day, suffer much by comparison with 
their “ hard going” fathers, and is quite scandalized at see- 
ing “ the erandsons of those joyous and vigorous sportsmen, 
mincing their fish and tit-bits at their favorite box in Bond- 
street, amalgamating their ounce of salad on a silver saucer, 
employing six sauces to coax one appetite, sipping their acid 
claret disguised by an olive, or neutralized by a chestnut, 
lisping out for the scented waiter, and paying him the price 
of a feast for the modicum of a Lilliputian, and the pay of a 
captain for the attendance of a blackguard.” 

As an illustration of the good old days, he introduces us to 
a hunting lodge of his brother, prepared to stand a siege of 
seven days! The garrison consisted of nine gentlemen and 
five supernumeraries ; the commissariat, “a hogshead of su- 
perior claret, a fat cow, killed, toeneret of her skin, and 
hung up by the heels, chickens, bread and bacon ;” the atten- 
dants, Wallace and Hosey, my father’s and brother’s pipers, 
Doyle, a blind and famous fiddler, (we wonder if he could exe- 
cute the “ Carnival of Venice,) one old huntsman and his still 
more ancient spouse; space of action, “until the cow be- 
came a skeleton, and the claret should be on its stoop.” 

The fun of this carousal however, pales before that of cm 
which he dropped in upon some years later. His elder bro- 
ther is again the host; the occasion, the christe ning of a new 
lodge. 

[t is ten o’clock in the morning succeeding the opening ban- 
quet when Sir Jonah arrives. The room is paved with emp- 
ty bottles, broken glasses, dis shes, knives and spoors, Three 
or four of the Company are fast asleep on chairs, two on the 
floor and the piper “laid out for dead” on the table, with a 
dozen or so of candles now burnt to their sockets, around 
him. Joe Kelly and Mr. Peter Alley fast asleep in their 
chairs and thereby hangs a tale. 
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Our author aroused the servants, had the room cleared and 
an appetizing breakfast prepared. 
The table is laid. Fresh eggs, milk just from the cow, new 


bread, brandy, sugar, nutmeg, fresh butter, a cold round of 


beef, roasted potatoes s, ale, whiskey and port are on the board. 
We find no mention of coffee, or tea and toast. All is ready, and 
all are ready, saving the piper, who is stowed away to sleep 
himself sober, and Joe Kelly and Mr. Peter Alley aforesaid, 
whom we found fast asleep on their respective chairs, with 
their heads against the wall, and where they yet remained, 
ast asleep, as we shall soon find. But Sir Jonah must now 
tell his own tale: 


“ All being duly in order, we at length awakened Joe Kelly and Peter 
Alley, his neighbor. They had slept soundly, though with no other pillow 
than the wall; and my brother announced breakfast with a ‘ View halloo !’ 

“The twain immediately started, and roared in unison with their host most 
tremendously! It was, however, in a very different tone from the ‘ view hal- 
loo!’ and perpetuated much longer. 

“* Come, boys,’ says French, giving Joe a pull— come !’ 

“Oh murder !’ says Joe, ‘I can’t.’ ‘ Murder! murder!!’ echoed Peter. 

“ French pulled at them again, upon which they roared the more, still re- 
taining their places. 

The wall had only that day received a coat of mortar, and, of course, was 
quite soft and yielding, when Joe and Peter thought proper to make it their 
pillow. It was, nevertheless, setting fast from the heat and lights of an eight- 
teen hours’ carousal, and in the morning, when my brother awakened 
his guests, the mortar had completely set, and their hair, being the thing most 
calculated to amalgamate therewith, Joe’s stock, together with his queue and 
half his head, was thoroughly and irrevocably bedded in the greedy and now 
marble cement. One side of Peter's head was in the same state of imprison- 
ment. Nobody was able to assist them ; and there they both stuck fast. 

“ A consultation was now held upon this pitiful case, which I maliciously 
endeavored to prolong as much as I could, and which was, in fact, every now 
and then interrupted by a roar from Peter or Joe, as they made fresh efforts 
to — 

‘At length it was proposed by Dan Fagan to send for the stone-cutter, 
and get him to cut them out of the wall with a chisel. The old woman 
meantime tried to soften the obdurate wall with butter and new milk, but in 
Vain. 

“T related the school story, how Hannibal had worked through the Alps 
with hot vinegar and hot irons. This experiment was likewise made; but 
Hannibal’s solvent had no better success than the old crone’s 


“Peter Alley being of a more passionate nature, grew ultimately quite out- 
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rageois. He roared, and swore vengeance against the mason; but as he was 
only held by one side, a thought at last struck him. He asked for two knives, 
which being brought, he whetted one against the other, and introducing the 
blades close to the skull, sawed away until he was liberated, with the loss of 
only half his hair, and a piece of his scalp, which he had sliced off in his zeal 
and haste for his liberty. I never saw a fellow so extravagantly happy.” 


Joe Kelly at length obtains relief from the services of a 
barber, who clips away his hair, and roots out his head with 
an oyster knife. 

Having released these unfortunates from their mortifying 
position, let us now turn to our author’s friends of the Bench 
and Bar. Having gone through all the grades of his profes- 
sion, from briefless Barrister to Judge of Admiralty, of course 
he was brought in contact with all the men of mark of his time 
and country, and countless are his anecdotes of them. 

The Bench was then, simply a reward for political service, 
and occupied by many not peculiarly worthy of it. 

Judge Henn—an odd chicken, appare ntly was once dread- 
fully puzzled on circuit by two young barristers, each haran- 
guing the court, and laying down the law of the case in direct 
opposition to the statement of his adversary. 


‘The Judge listened with great attention, until both were tired of stating 
the law and contradicting each other, when they unanimously requested his 
lordship to decide the point. 

“*Tfow, gentlemen,’ said Judge Henn, ‘ can I settle it between you? Yon, sir 
positively say the law is one way, and you, as unequivocally affirm it is the 
other way. I wish to God, Billy Harris (to his registrar who sat beneath,) 
I knew what the law really ¥ as.” 

‘ My lord,’ said Billy Harris, most graciously rising at the same moment 
and casting a despairing glance towards the bench ; ‘ if I possessed that know- 
ledge, I protest to God [ would tell your lordship with a great deal of pleasure !’ 

‘Then we'll save the point, Billy Harris,’ exclaimed the Judge.” 


These extracts, taken at random, are fair specimens of the 
whole book. 

The chapters containing an account of the author’s resi- 
dence at Havre and Paris, during the “ hundred days, possess 
much historic interest, as for the remainder they are but a 
prolonged farce, so full of humor, that it never wearies the 
reader—and one that it is impossible to read with a very so- 
ber countenance and a tightly buttoned waistcoat. 
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*” 


“ALL MEN ARE BORN: FREE.” 


All men born free? There’s not a soul 

That treads this earth from pole to pole, 

Save the wild Indian tribes that roam 

Through boundless prairies without horae, 

But lives and dies an abject slave, h 
K’en from the cradle to the grave. 


From the first moment of his birth, 

Ere man can crawl upon the earth, 

A poor dependent being, he 

Lies helpless on his nurse's knee, 

An instrument in others’ hands, 

A slave to every slave’s commands, 

Without a will his course tu sway, 
Or reason to direct his way. 


Anon the slave is driy’n to school, 
Where some stern pedagogue holds rule, 
To drone his tedious hours away 

And study when he'd rather play ; 

To con his task against his will, 
Repeated, and repeated still ; 

With grammar to perplex his brain, 
And learn but to forget again. 


When his apprenticeship is done, 

And he arrives at twenty-one— 

That happy age when man is free 

To run his race at liberty— 

He enters on a new career 

Of slavery still more severe. 

Slave to his wants, he toils all day 

To keep the hungry fiend away : 

When those of nature are supplied, 

With self-created wants he’s plied, 
’ Which satisfied, a new succeeds, 

Just as one seed another breeds. 


Thus he fags on from day to day, 
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And sweats his weary life away 

To gain what, when ’tis gain’d, inspires 
But new insatiate desires, 

Kach one more hungry than the last, 
And thus our freeman’s life is past 

In bondage to himself he stands, 

The willing slave of his own hands. 


All men born free? Pray look around 
And see where Freedom’s sons are found ; 
Where breathes the man on earth can say 


His will alone directs his way. 


Is he born free in Afric’ clime, 

Where slavery, from the earliest time, 
Has rais’d his lash and forg’d his chains 
And still o’er all the desert reigns ? 
Where every petty despot holds 
Freedom and life in iron folds, 

And sells and buys, and maims and kills 
His fellow creatures as he wills ? 

Born free? three-fourths of Afric’s fry 
A re born in slavery, and so die, 

E’en among their kindred band, 

In their own home and native land. 


Ts he born free in Eastern lands, 

Where despots bind him feet and hands, 
Crushing him deeper in the earth, 

From the first moment of his birth, 
While grovelling at the tyrant’s throne, 
He dares not call his soul bis own ? 

Is he born free in Europe’s clime, 

Where ’mid the mouldering wrecks of time, 
Old customs and old musty laws, 

Not one free breath through life he draws? 
Like culprit to the treadmill bound, 

He toils his weary, endless round, 

Making no headway—poor free map ! 

And ends e’en just where he began, 


a 


Counting his labor for his pains, 
And nothing 


as his utmost gains. 
Where laws are kings and man call’d free, 
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“till a predestined slave is he 

In one eternal cobweb bound, 

And fene’d with statutes round and round, 
That thrall his actions, curb his will, 

And make him but a bondman still ; 

An instrument in others’ hands, 

To come and go at their commands ; 

To do but what to do he’s made, 

A traitor by himself betray’d ; 

He creeps along from morn till night, \ 
And never dares to walk upright. 


Ask why this is man’s settled doom 

From ages past to those to come, 

The answer is, ‘’tis his own work ;’ 

Or Pagan, Christian, Jew or Turk, 

He cannot be a freeman till 

He learns to curb his stubborn will; 

Himself, it is himself enslaves, 
While other despotisms he braves. ‘ 
When nature's wants are all supplied, , 

Ambition, avarice, or pride, 

Lust, hatred, envy, or heart spleen, 

some | assion, wicked base or mean, 

Requires the curb, the bit, the rein, 

The sturdy rebel to restrain; 

Or, the bold outlaw to withhold, 

From preying on his neighbor's fold 

And thus his vaunted freedom proves 


A galling yoke where’er he moves. 


The first man was created free— 
Save one restraint, no curb had he— i. 
He roamed through Eden free as air, 

Alike devoid of pain or care ; 

One high command alone was given, 

Whose sanction was the will of heaven, 

From which he sought himself to free, 

And by it lost his liberty— 

Was banished from his Maker's face, 

Pil'd deep perdition on his race, 

And drew from heav’n the stern deerce 


That man should ne’er again be free, 
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But live a slave in fetters, till 

He learn’d to govern his own will, 
To love his kind, his God adore, 
And go his way and sin no more. 


It is on vice, and vice alone 

That Despotism erects its throne ; 

Tis vice that forges all our chains, 
Fetters our will, our acts restrains, 
And makes the honest man a slave, 
Lest wicked men the laws should brave ; 
Yhus hobbling them in the same tether, 
As if they were all rogues together. 
The just man ever pays the score 

The bad one chalks behind the door, 
And all alike are placed in pounds, 
Because one rascal breaks his bounds 


Let men ne'er from, their duty stray, 
And then their chains will fall away ; 
Then may they shout with truthful glee, 
“ All men are equal, all born free!” 

He who wills nothing wrong, may still 
Be left to follow his own will, 

sut he who treads the patls of evil, 
Is a born slave and serves the Devil 
Man must be'good if he’d be free— 
Virtue alone is liberty. 
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LONG ISLAND.* 


[An “advance Chapter from a graphic and humorous work soon to be 
from the Press of J. 8. Reprieirp, New York.] 


CHAPTER I1.—LONG ISLAND PHILOLOGICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


THERE isa certain portion of the United States of America 
known upon the map as Long Island, and to sundry citizens 
of Gotham, who to avoid the devastating heat, s ipposed to 
lay waste the city during the reign of Canis Major, fly to 
those equally intense and far more unavoidable—as the Isl- 
and. 

The more philosophic of the visitors, and the few natives 
who happen to be wide awake and possessed of thinking fac- 
ulties, designate it as “Sleepy Long Island.” 

Why it should be an island, anybody owning the usual 
quantum of brains can discover at a ‘glance, since it fully real- 
izes Mr. Morse’ s idea of one, viz.: “a body of land surrounded 
by water ;” but why it is called aa Island, to the prejudice 
of sundry and divers other narrow strips of earth simi- 
larly cireumstanced, is a matter not so easily to be comprehen- 
ded. Many an island is longer, nay many a one possesses a 
greater length in proportion to its breadth. 

As this is a subject that hitherto has never been fairly 
broached, or brought before the public, the writer feels 
delicacy, and perhaps some excusable pride in advancing his 
opinions upon it; the truth of f which a minute study of the 
Island itself, and of the manners, customs, and modes of life of 
its inhabitants, has convinced him. 

Length is its external peculiarity as well as external char- 
acteristic ; every thing in it is long—the men eat long, drink 
long and sleep long ; the st izes before the innovations of the 
rail-road, were universally known as Long dsland ro pe walks, 
and performed long journeys with long-winded horses, termi- 
nating—not journeys but horses in long tails. They carried 
long lists of long passengers, generally from twenty to thirty 


*«The Wonderful Adventures of Captain Priest.” J. 5. Redfield : New 
York 
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—not in age but in number—who longed to be at their jour- 
ney’s end long before they arrived there. 

The news of the day is along time indeed in travelling 
down upon Long Island. “A great fire in New-York, and a 
great loss of life,” as the new sboy hath it; a steamboat disas- 
ter or rail-road collision, and nobody to blame; the elope- 
ment of Mrs. So-and-so with her husband’s dear friend, or of 
Miss What’s-her-name with her father’s footman; the demise 
of Smith Brown, Esq., the eminent and wealthy butcher, or 
the birth of another Victorian juvenile, under the conjoined 
auspices of Locock and Lilly, and other equally important and 
interesting items are telegraphed to New Orleans and St. Lou- 
is, and forwarded by expresses half way to Mexico or Santa 
Fe del Norte, long ere the people of sleepy Long Island rub 
their eyes, until a state of semi-wakefulness being attained, 
they slowly open and prick up their ears to drink in the—to 
them—fresh intelligence. 

If the Long Islanders have any prominent and peculiar 
idiosyncrasy, it is the saltiness of their habits; nor is it sin- 
gular that this should be the case. B reathing from earliest 
infancy an air, impregnated with saline exhalations, they nat- 
urally turn their attention to the ocean and its products. It 
is said, and I see no reason for doubting it, that the protru- 
ding neck of a soft-shelled clam ‘is as efficient an agency in 
quieting the yells of an infantile and refractory Long Island- 
er as ever was a bit of rag crammed with brown sugar, with 
which ordinary nurses are wont to fill the mouths, and still 
the troubled bosoms of more inland urchins, when the results 
of aslap on the sly may have compelled the attendants to 
stop the repeated: squalls, and perchance lie too, as to the 
cause of them. 

The Long Islander, therefore, from the first, takes to the 
water as naturally as a spaniel; he digs long clams with 
long-handled hoes, fishes up oysters with long-handled rakes, 
shoots ducks at long distances with preposterously long guns; 
cuts long salt grass for his long-tailed horses and longer vared 
mules ; catches fish to manure his fields with long seines ; per- 
haps ships for a voyage, but it is always along one after 
whales ; and after a long life is carried to his long home in a 
long two-horse waggon, followed by a long concourse of 
friends and neighbors. 

If I have not proved to the satisfaction of the reader that 
the term Long Island was worthily bestowed, I have at least 
to my own, which, under the circumstances is some consola- 
tion 
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CHAPTER II.—THE BAY. 


On the northern shore of Long Island, an offshoot or arm of 
the great Sound has deserted the main water, and forced its 
way far into the land, boldly and broadly at first, but per- 
chance finding it had fallen upon a pleasant home, or it may 
be, fearing a sudden recall, and thinking that out of sight 
would be out of mind, it turned 2 short. corner and crept 


quietly away miles inland. 

Although now snugly hidden, its pulse still beats responsive 
to the parental throes, and though rushing lustily in now and 
again, as it were about to march bodily over the land and re- 
turn by the shortest ent to repose once more upon the ever 
yearning bosom of its grand-mother; the Ocean, its strength is 
soon exhausted, and at the word command the vagrant creeps 
quietly and timidly back again like a dog with a depressed 
termination to an oftended and deserted master. 

This endless coming in and going out of so great a body of 
water is a mine of wealth to the dwellers upon its shores and 
in many ways do they reap great advantage from the restless 


activity of the Bay. 

The young flood makes his appearance gallantly garlanded 
with gay wreaths of alge, as for a nuptial feast, and with im- 
petuous ardor embraces his bride, the shore ; then the heart- 
less Lothario that he is, troops off again, leaving her a true 
crass widow, bedecked with weeds—weeds that are hastily 
gathered by the neighboring farmers, and thrown up into vast 
heaps to be converted in the great laboratory of Nature into 
oats and corn, wheat and rye. Then great shoals of inquisi- 
tive and rapacious fish flock in to pay a passing call, and very 
often fail to make their way out again, but find themselves 
promoted ere long to a situation upon a corn-hill; and evi- 
dently displeased at the scaly trick, announce, in very plain 
English indeed, that “the offence is rank, it smells to heav- 
en.” The breezes of balmy morn and the zephyrs of dewy 
eve, acting as general postmen, carry their plaints far and near, 
and every breath of air is redolent with anything but Sabe- 
an odors. If this agent of fertilization is more peculiarly ap- 
plicable to one plant than to another, we should give the palm 
to “summer savory,” although an Oriental friend once sagely 
remarked that it smelt like “thyme.” The men do not mind 
it much, but I attribute the petit nez retrousse, so peculiar to 
Long Island belles, entirely to the wonderful airs the fish give 
themselves upon their appointment to agricultural situations. 
The exodus of the water also discloses great mines of oysters, 
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clams, and scollops, for human consumption and quantities of 
muscles, horsefeet and fiddlers for porcine palates. Sometimes 
even this very inconstant disposition of the tide, is, by the 
cunning of man, seized upon, and made to promote his ends in 
an extremely base and mechanical manner. 

When a small body has straggled off from the main army, 
and is established temporarily in a sunny quarter, it often 
finds itself imprisoned and locked up, totally incapable of join- 
ing in the general retreat that has been sounded and only able 
to escape by working a passage, and paying the miller an out- 
side toll in turning his wheel. 

Another and very important service yet, is the facility 
which it affords to small vessels in the Bay to discharge their 
cargoes of various kinds of manure, offal, and garbage, brought 
from the great city, to be converted here into grain, then into 
flour, pork or beet, and then again to be returned transmuted 


into red gold or pallid silver—* promises to pay” upon paper 
not being much regarded by the matter-of-fact Long Islander 
Docks are superseded and every proprietor of a modern 


Argo brings her to anchor at high tide opposite his farm ; 
and whe hn the water has recede “, drive 8 up lis wacon to he oT’, 
keeled down as she is, and suceeeds without difficulty in trans- 
ferring her cargo to the shore. : 

It is a curious, although not very romantie sight, at low 
tide, this Bay that I am describing, with its wide spread mud 
flats, black as Erebus, its shores covered with sea-weed, and 
its disconsolate clams throwing up tiny jets d’eau,—briny 
tears, super induced by their disconsolate and widowed condi- 
tion—whole armies of fiddlers, uterque paratus carrying aloft 
his one preposterously huge claw, a formidable weapon for 
its size: and last, but not least, the stranded fleet of black- 
hulled, keeled-over vessels, exceedingly ugly and not over 
cleanly guardians of the soil. 

Look again upon the same spot a few hours after. 

The tide is in, and countless gulls and water-fowl have ac- 
companied it, screaming out an Jo Pe@an to its progress; the 







tiny waves are playfully curling and creaming upon the glis- 
tening shingle; the flats now exhibit a rich field of darkly- 
green grass, nodding a graceful wel 2 to each successive 
ripple; the once unseemly vessels a g gallantly at their 


their decks and 
isible: the burnt 
, and replaced by 


anchors, their black hulls nearly con 

sides washed olf and the green on the 

powder efflavium of marsh mud is bar 

the pure and exhilerating breath of the séa. 

The lusty old trees upon the shore bend down approvingly 
D 
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upon the waves that wash their very feet, and the reflections 
of their broad leafy tops impart a deeper tint to the water 
shadowing forth submarine groves upon its surface. 

A few neat cottages are scattered here and there; fields of 
waving corn are standing in bold relief upon the hill-sides ; 
a few sails are visible entering or leaving the port ; the rough 
but cheery shout or song of the fisherman and the stroke of 
their oars echo across the bay ; and let there hang over this 
bright scene a delicate misty veil, such as young summer or 

early autumn loved to cast over their brightest and fairest 
pictures, making every thing seem gentle and quiet, the fiery 
sun himself look large and jovial and benignant, throwing a 
dreamy haze over all animate and inanimate nature, and you 
have a fair but not overstrained view of the Bay on theevent- 
ful afternoon of the 10th of June, 183 — as pretty and heart- 
warming a sight as you would wish to meet with inthat in- 
definite space of time, a month of Sundays. 


THE GENIUS OF SLEEP. 
xm STATUE BY CANOVA.—A -BONNET. 
IMITATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF MISSORINI. 


Ah! see, where purer than the Alpine snows, 
Born of the chisel of creative ert, 
The angel beauties of the creature start 
To being, — couched in delicate repose ! 
A peace celestial wraps his flowing hair, 
As if consenting heaven and nature there, 
Had both wrought gladly on the form divine, 
To bless th 
Such, anc 


tor in his dream of grace! 









was Adam, when he first 
of innocence ; — so pure 
Th on his countenance lay sure ; — 
Thus ful 
When from his shadowing side, fair Eva burst, 
And her first accents told hin — “I am thine!” 


e the smile upon his face, 
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LIFE LOVE 


A Lanaurp feeling fills my frame, 
My every nerve ’s unstrung, 
The greatest love is still unsung 


That ever yet to mortal came. 


Some love is sought, and sowed with skill, 


Nourished, and nursed with warmth and shower, 


Until it bursts the earth, a flower, 
Which any careless hand ean kill. 


Some love comes borne upon the breeze, 
And dropt by chance on fruitful soil 
Grows without aid of human toil— 


Grows grandly up with other trees. 


It waves in concert with the rest, 
Bends as they bend, or stately stand, 
A simple soldier of the land, 

To fight the storm—the wind to breast. 


These loves are well, aye, good and fair, 
So gladly let them live and grow, 
There is one love that few can know, 

To which these loves cannot compare ; 


The love that welds its iron roots 
Into th’ unyielding granite’s side, 
Laps with its tendrils far and wide 

The food to nourish noble fruits ; 


Grasps with its knees the mountain’s flank, 
In every crevice locks its shoots, 
Coils each projection with its roots, 
And towers a love of peerless rank. 


But still the fury of my love, 
[s altogether unexprest, 
These paltry symbols are at best 
Babes throes to clasp the stars above. 
D2 


96 
ut 


39 
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NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS.* 


Tue character of a nation ean be pretty accurately judged 
by its religion—tke nature it worships. Samuel Johnson 
said : “what can be expected of a people who have a monkey 
for their God,” in like manner, what must a clique be which 
has Willis for its chief? 

That he is the fitting head for so distinguished a body as 
the shabby, genteel set. who flutter midway between sm all lit- 
erature and stale fashion, and from whom all ¢rue minds in- 
tinctively shrink, no one can dispute. Poets, like Willis, may 
be called the bats of Parnassus, equally rejected by birds and 
beasts. Altho’ they have wings like the one and legs like the 
other, their real atmosphere is a moral twilight, when the 
dove and the eagle have retired. The sunlight of Truth is 
too much for their weak eyes. 

Having thus premised our opinion of bat-dom, whether of 
Fashion or Literature, we shall briefly sketch one of its chief 
, ornaments, its present poet laureate, Mr. N.P. Willis, in 
whose proper person the analogy is very remarkably sustained, 
his powers of poetical flight being very much like those of 
the creature whose leathern wings enable it to only hop from 
object to object, ina manner midway between a flutter anda 
crawl. Our laureate has likewise proved his true bat-dom by 
a creeping affection for the Church, (we presume its outside) by 
his numerous Sacred poems, which are the most tailor- like 
specimens of fashionable piety on the ecclesiastical record. 

We believe that it was in this solemn employment that Mr. 
Willis first found favor with the religious public—a singular 
sympathy seems to have conseci rated owls and bats to the 
service of the Church—and as, according to Dryden, Nature 
made a third Epic poet by a mixture of Homer and Virgil, so 
Fashion seems to have comple ted the Trinity of Beadledom, 
by amalgamating the owl and bat, and producing a Willis! 
We do not mean to deny but that modern Frankenstein 
might have produced a poet laureat, by making his skeleton 
out of a satin corset, with Eau de Cologne for blood, a ner- 
vous system of silk, a ball of almond soap for a heart, and a 
bottle of hair-dye or cosmetic for a moral centre: these 





* Sacred Poems and Dramas, by N. P. Willis. 
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placed in a covering of Gros de Naples for a skin, with a pair 
of curling tongs for a thyrsus, and we have the pet of the 
Fifth Avenoodledom. 

We shall, however, leave our great zoological writers to set- 
tle between these origins: it is quite sufficient if we believe 
that either account might be the true Genesis of so distin- 
guished a wonder. It is very clear that our modern Psalmist 
is so largely indebted to female clothing for his similes, as to 


justify the suspicion that he must have surprised his Bethshe- 


ba in her bath, and stolen her petticoats to furnish her with a 
wardrobe of ee or he may be the laundress of Parnas 
sus, as in every Sacred Poem he hangs out the linen of the 
Nine Virgins to dry upon his lines. His Pegasus is really 
and truly a clothes -horse—possibly half brother to Barnum’s 
woolly one. 

We dismiss his Sacred Poems—heaven save the mark— 
with the conclusion that Mr. Willis has no idea of Na- 
ture. His heroes are milliners, his heroines are taken from 
fashionable boarding schools, redolent ef sentiment borrow- 
ed from the last novel, and lisping bad French, and whose 
bible is Paul de Kock and George Sand. His Arab and 
Hebrew women are Union Square ladies, dressed in the 
height of Broadway fashion, and frequenters of Thomp- 
son’s’ the Opera, and Stewart’s. He calls in the aid of 
the upholsterers to furnish Eden like a Parisian drawing- 
room, perfuming the shrubs and flowers with otto or musk, 
and pouring lavender water into the crystal streams. We 
verily believe he would curl all the poodles in paradise, and 


employ the archangels as barbers. In lieu of sparkling 
springs we have iced champagne or claret, and bon bons, 
and trifles instead of the luscious and glowing fruits. <A 


Turkey carpet hides the vulgarity of the green sward, a 
piano supplies the music of the birds, and velvet ottomans and 
rocking-chairs are planted in lieu of rising slopes and grassy 
hillocks. The Sun is shut out on aecount of its low habits, 
being frequently seen in the Bowery, and a substitute found in 
chandeliers and hot-air stoves, profusely ornamented with 
brass, gilded to look like gold. 

As a dramatist, he is a mass of such glaring inconsistencies, 
that as long as the drama professes to deal with the human 
heart, he can never be considered one. His two most ambi- 
tious attempts are Bianca Visconti and Tortesa; these have 
been weighed in the public scales, and found w anting. 

The character of Bianca is an incongruity, amounting to the 
unnatural. We all know that men and women are inconsis- 
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tent, and to draw an inconsistent or capricious character, is 
not to stray from the truth, but there are certain qualities 
perfectly incompatible, and could never be found in the same 
being—such as a mixture of Lucretia and Messalina, Agrip- 
pina “and Penelope, which reminds us of the monstrosity pre- 
dicated by Horace, in his de arte poetica—a species of animal 
with the woman’s : body and the fish’s tail—even more impos- 
sible and revolting than the fabulous Centaur, or the Medu- 
sa’shead. Such a character is that of Bianca Visconti. It is 
just as though the same woman alternated between Lady 
Macbeth and Cordelia—the former made more murderous, and 
the latter more virtuous and tender. Lady Macbeth could 
not plunge the dagger into the sleeping Duncan, because he 
reminded her of her father ; but what are we to say of Mr. 
Willis’ Bianca, who plots the death of her young brother de- 
liberately, and who as deliberately accomplishes it? To add 
to the anomaly, she is represented as being deeply attached to 
him—a young and confiding boy. This is not creative gen- 
ius, but distorting absurdity, partaking more of the Fantoc- 
cini than Shakspe: ure—Punch, without his quick, practical 
jokes and hard raillery, and be: aring the same relation to the 
drama as the t tattoing on a hollow ‘cask does to the rolling 
music of the kettle drum !—there is nothing but the noise of 
the stick in it! 

Nor is Fortesa much better ; for, although it escapes the 
startling monstrosity of the chief character of his former 
tragedy, it makes up a larger sum of absurdity by a congre- 
gation of numberless minor incongruities. The plot is com- 
monpl: ce ; indeed, every incident is borrowed ; the language 
alone is Mr. W illis’ own, and that is so artificial as to bear 
its paternity unmistakably in every line. There are, how- 
ever a few amusing Willisisms in this particular play, which 
redeem it somewhat, such as Zippa, one of the heroines, being 
in love with two ventlemen at the same time, anda still gra- 
ver fiasco in Tomaso, the drunken valet of Angelo, the hero, 
placing Isabella, the heroine, in his masters bed, when she 
has come fresh from the grave, clothed in her sepulchral rai- 
ment; this is a piece of indelicate profanity, which no true 
poet could have committed ; it is a sacrilege, which we had 
hope 1 went out with the ghouls. 

So much for its profanity—let us now turn to its absurdity. 

The plot hinges upon Isabella’s love for Angelo, a poor 
painter—we were about adding glazier, so far has Mr. Wil- 
lis’s artificial nature affected us. In order to escape from 
marrying Tortesa, the usurer, (who has got her Father Fal- 
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cone in his power by sundry mortgages, and who, as a matter 
of course makes the d: wuzhter’ s hand “the condition of release,) 
Isabella swallows a potion which all believe except herself, 
to be poison, but which is merely a potent sleeping draught. 
Appearing to be dead she is buried, no doubt with that expe- 
dition which characterizes New-York funerals. In the mid- 
dle of the night the lady arouses from her trance, gropes her 
way out of her dormitory, and like a good girl goes home to 
her papa: He, however, upon her ringing the bell refuses to 
let her in, considering it to be her ghost, which was very 
natural, as ladies are not in the habit of coming back to 
plague their husbands or fathers when they have been put to 
the expense and trouble of a funeral, altho’ in such cases 
perhaps the trouble is a pleasure, and the expense a great 
pain. 

Finding “no admittance” at her paternal home, she re- 
solves to take a turn down Broadway or Bleecker street, 
where she meets Tomaso, her lover’s servant, reeling home 
from Niblo’s after an oyster supper. He recognizes her, of 
course, and escorts her to his master’s lodgings, and instead 
of ringing them up at the New-York Hotel as we have said 
before, places her in his master’s bed. The lover is of course 
delighted on his return from the Opera or Brougham’s—it does 
not matter which—to find his lady-love in his nest. He there- 
fore secretes her, hoping that all will blow over. Her father, 
“alcone, however, getting scent of this affair, and suspecting old 
from the absence of the corpse from the vault that his mid- 
night visitor was no ghost, but his own daughter alive and 
well, resolves to search Angelo’s lodgings for her. 

Our readers will scarcely believe that Mr. Willis makes 
this old gentleman so very stupid a person as to allow An- 
elo to pass off the yougg lady upon her papa as her own por- 
trait ready framed and glazed. Mr. Willis’s way of mana- 
ging this remarkable optical delusion beats Professor A nder- 
son out of the field: altogether — his stage direction being 
thus: “the back wall to be so arranged as to form a natural 
ground for the picture.” But even this ingenious device is 
not original, being stolen from the “ Winter’s Tale,” where 
Hermione is palmed off on her husband as a statue: here, 
however, it is possible, however improbable ; but Mr. Willis 
in stealing what in the original is a possible stratagem, by his 
clumsiness converts it into an absurdity, which is really an im- 
possibility as well. Our laureate should remember with the poet, 

“For what's impossible should never be, 
And therefore very rarely comes to pass. 
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Mr. Willis likewise uses his asides to a ludicrous extent: 
they form almost a good half the text—Every man like the 
inhabitants of Bedlam is talking to hims2If as though each 
was two characters, and every one a man beside himself. 

Mr. Willis is rather a costumer than a Creator—the An- 
drew Jackson Allen of the Drama—he makes dresses, of the 
best silver leather, and silk, into which he places dummies, 
with words into their wooden heads, which run up and down 
the gamut of a vocabulary, composed of fine sounds, and 
vapid conventionalities, whose only merit is their smoothness, 
but it is the merit of Lord Fanny’s muse who wrote a thousand 
such a day !—whenever he comes to a difficulty, he skips it 
like a child who is only in her first primer ;—if he wants to 
account for a hiatus he fills it up by inventing a fact, extempo- 
rising a tradition, or passing a law—in Tortesa, coming to 
a little gap he boldly leaps it in this fashion :— 





“ My gracious liege, there is a law in Florence, 
That if a father, for no guilt or shame, 
Disown and shut his door upon his daughter, 
She is the child of him who succours her ; 
Who by the shelte~ of a single night, 
Becomes endowed with the authority 
Lost by the other.” 


Of course, it is easy to write dramas upon this principle, 
just as it is easy to go through a volume, if every word above 
two syllables is skipped. 

The chief staple of our poet’s dramatic genius is his Ego- 
tism: it is N. P. Willis from the rising of the curtain to the 
going down thereof. It is the alpha and omega, with all the 
other letters placed between them as well. Mr. Willis is 
Hero—Mr. Willis is Heroine in satin and starched muslin. 
Mr. Willis as Father—Mr. Willis a8’ Mother—Mr. Willis 
as Grandmother—Mr. Willis as Funny man—Mr. Willis as 
Grave-digger—Mr. Willis as rescuer in distress-—-Mr. Willis 
as first villain—if the cock has to crow or a donkey to bray 
behind the scenes, the voice reminds you of Mr. Willis. Ina 
word he does all the thunder, taking the bread out of the 
mouths of the tin teaboards, who have been the Joves Tonan- 
tes, since the days of Dennis. Even the snow storms are sup- 
plied by his d:llets dour or Home Journals torn into fragments. 
Since Bottom monopolized the dramatis persona, as well as 
the scenery, including the lions roaring, moonshine, and plas- 
ter wall, the stage has seen no such weaver as our Laureate 
of Bat-dom ! 
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THE DISBANDED OFFICER. 


CHARMING in his conversation, always simple and elevated, 
a minute observer and profound thinker, a child in his change- 
ful gaiety, now indulgent, now caustic, always amiable and 
always new ; such is the old man whom I am happy to call 
my friend. His house, like that of Socrates, is small and 
modest. None are there wearied by ceremony, but all may 
converse with elbows upon the table and feet upon the andi- 
rons; all laugh, yet each receives just and extended idee 
consoling morals and divine hopes. So far from feeling con- 
straint near him, one believes himself sole possessor of the 
wit that is borrowed from him ; nobody feels at a loss, but 
all pay their tribute from which the ingenious host shows the 
best part, either for amusement or for general instruction. 

But a few days since, I passed some hours in this happy 
retreat, and as usual we glanced lightly at a thousand fugi- 
tive subjects, apparently incoherent, but drawn together by 
impe reeptible threads, when a gentleman, an occasional visi- 
tor, arrived, and recounted to us some sad particulars that he 
had just learned of the embarrassment of one of our common 
friends, who, having scarcely the means to furnish his table, 
felt himself obliged to support an equipage. His servant, a 
species of Caleb, concealed from the eyes of the world the 
real poverty of the house to satisfy this mania of his master, 
who would have felt the dignity, of his name compromised, if 
by going on foot, he had enab led himself to make a better 
distribution of his resources. None of us were wanting in 
examples of analogous manias, and we gave ample proof of 
our experience in such mistaken vanities. 

Our indulgent friend, himself so wise in his mediocrity, 
always found some motive of exeuse, taken from the charac- 
ter or situation of individuals. “It is necessary,” said he, 
“ to let ideas and habits have some weight with us. Nothing 
is absolute in this world. Poverty, like everything else, is 
relative, and these hidden wounds are a thousand times more 
sensitive than those which are exposed to the light of day.” 

“T, also,” interrupted my neighbor, with vivacity, feel 
profound pity for poverty that dreads e xposure. One is more 
miserable in proportion as he fears to show it, because moral 
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agony is added to physical suffering, and assistance comes but 
slowly to him who hides his rags.” 

“Without taking into consideration,” said I, “ that assis- 
tance is often a pain to the soul that retains its pride in the 
midst of misfortune, there are so few services well rendered, 
so few hands light enough to dress the wounds and draw no 
ery from the sufferer.” 

“Tt is because money rests so seldom in generous hands, 
that know how to distribute it. In general, the possessors 
are avaricious, egotistical and insolent, and I cannot but ad- 
mire the virtuous resignation of the poor man, who, near the 
rich, disdaining and taking advantage of him, endures priva- 
tions without hatred and without envy.” 

“You are right,” said our friend; “if probity is a virtue 
in the man to whom its exercise costs nothing, it is heroism 
in the poor. The law, morality and society, should, if 1 com- 
prehend rightly, stigmatize and punish the unfortunate being 
whom excess of suffering has rendered forgetful of the severe 
principles of honesty, but by reflecting upon ourselves and 
that which passes each day around us, our hearts should be 
open to indulgence. What virtue can boast strength enough 
to resist imperious want? and when so many easy consciences 
are seen among individuals who need nothing! How can 
any one dare to condemn those whom the most cruel necessi- 
ties have drawn aside? I have seen the proudest man—one 
having the most delicate sense of honor—led, by the unhap- 
piness of his situation, to the commission of a disgraceful act. 
I would relate to you the incident were it not a true history. 

“So much the better,” cried we altogether. “Tell us, we 
will gladly listen to you.’ 

“ But it is an old history, it dates back many years, and it 
will be necessary for us to return to the time of the Bourbons 
and the invasion.’ 

“We will follow you wherever you will.” 

“Have patience, then.” 

“The Restoration, which, together with the great concourse 
of strangers, changed the destiny of France, plunged the 
proudest of her children in mourning and humiliation. Many 
were overthrown from higher ee but no family more 
deserving than that of Captain Gerbaut, was reduced to a 
condition more miserable. At the time when her husband 
occupied a more honorable grade in the army, Madame Ger- 
baut kept a post-office in a provincial city. With her resided 
two daughters, whose entrance into the Imperial College of 
the Legion of Honor she looked forward to, as soon as they 
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should arrive at a suitable age; but the disasters of 1815 de- 
stroyed all hope in that regard. With the army of the Loire, 
the Captain was disbanded ; the House of Saint Denis. was 
shut to his daughters, and the post-office of his wife returned, 
by right divine, to a cousin of the hero of the army of Conde. 

“While the Captain, thus fallen, sought uselessiy some 
modest employment, apart from the government, his family 
lived upon their slight savings. More than a vear passed on, 
and their resources were all exhausted. Gerbaut, overcome 
by misfortunes, discouraged in all his vain efforts to obtain 
Occupation, became a prey to disease ; he would have died, 
had not his wife, with the courage of dispair, consecrated her 
days and her nights to labor, no less painful than insufficient. 
It was touching to see so frail a creature laden with so many 
cares, fatigues and inquietudes; and Gerbaut saffered all the 
anguish of a proud and delicate soul, supporting the burden 
of life only by the hope—always disappointed, but always re- 
newed—of being able, at length, to relieve his poor wife, and 
to find some means to maintain his family by his labor. All 
the efforts of Madame Gerbaut were directed towards pre- 
serving a certain appearance, less from shame of an howorable 
misery, than from feelings of personal dignity. She wished, 
also, to render less evident to her husband and herself, the 
painful view of their deep distress, and for these reasons the 
family imposed upon themselves the most cruel privations ; 
besides, she thought, perhaps with much reason, that the more 
their need was vis sible, the more difficult it would be for Cap- 
tain Gerbaut to obtain a situation. Nothing was calculated 
to excite pity in their dwelling, apparently more modest than 
poor, and an air of extreme neatness excluded the idea of 
mise RY. 

“ Gerbaut would have been resigned to any species of labor 
that would have brought relief to his family. Although he 
was no longer young, he would have courageously resorted to 
the expedient of learning a trade, had it not been necessary 
to remain so long as an apprentice. As he wrote a good 
hand, and understood accounts, he found, from time to time, 
some papers to copy, or some accounts to settle. But these 
were only passing resources; nevertheless, employment 
brought hope to his heart, and he returned happy to his lodg- 
ings when he carried there the means to procure for his wife 
some days of repose. His children, also, had their fetes, ren- 
dered the more lively because they were rare. Notwithstan- 
ding life showed itself in its most severe aspect to the young 
daughters of the Captain, they zealously assisted their mo- 
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ther. All three took great pains to keep in repair the 
remains of the former wardrobes, and if this task occasioned 
sad recollections, yet it occupied them, and brought with it 
the satisfaction of a duty fulfilled. The Captain was the 
most unhappy. His wife ‘could not see him, used as he was to 
an active life, wasting away in idleness, and desperate almost 
to madness at the idea of being not only useless, but a charge 
to his family. Every day she invented a new pretext for 
diversion, or for going out ; she would prove to whim the ne- 
cessity of making other efforts, of calling upon other pers 
sons, often giving him a hope that she had not. But thie 
man, so brave before the enemy, wanted courage to exposs 
himself to refusal or humiliation ; he could not ayow all his 
penury, and to sueceed, he solic ited with too much delicacy 
and reserve ; he was too proud to be importunate. Notwith- 
standing his reverses, he had continued his intimacy with 
some former companions in arms, and particularly with a 
General who held an enviable situation under the government. 
A seat was reserved for him once a week at the abundant table 
of the General; for these occasions, one should have seen 
Madame Gerbaut pass in review the poor and scanty toilet 
her husband ; the injuries of time were not allowed to appea 
there. The children were more joyous than ordinary hee 
they saw their father so elegant, and all believed they were 
less miserable. However, every day rendered these miracles 
of economy more difficult. One Thursday—it was the Cap- 
tain’s gala-day—Madame Gerbaut saw with inexpressible 
grief, that the old black coat, so religiously kept for grand 
occasions, would soon refuse to serve its master ; it would 
then be impossible for him to present himself atthe General’s. 
This little circumstance, recalling so long a series of suffer- 
ings, of which it seemed impossible to forsee the termination, 
overcame this courageous woman, and she wept as she used 
her best endeavors to repair that witness of better days and 
sweeter hopes. 

“She turned, to make it appear newer, a little red ribbon, 
that had already many times submitted to the same operation. 
At length the Captain departed, and his dress appeared well 
to those who knew nothing of these hidden miseries. More- 
over, the General remembered that he had been a soldier, and 
he was not a man to measure his consideration by the value 
of a coat. He had besides a real esteem for Captain Ger- 
baut, whose honorable character was appreciated by all the offi- 
cers of the corps. The table of the General that day presen- 
ted a reunion of a dozen guests. During dinner the conver- 
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sation turned upon industry. French activity had commenced 
to bring into the arts of peace a little of that ardor which 
had been squandered during 15 years on the field of battle 
throughout all Europe. Some parallels were drawn between 
the products of France and England. ‘The General directed 
to be brought as apropos to the ‘subjec t, a little chef-d’euvre of 
mechanic art. It was a new and curious watch, of great 
value on account of the multiplicity of its delicate wheels and 
all the subdivisions of time which its various dials indicated. 
After this bijow had passed all around, the conversation turn- 
ed upon other subjecis, and they had argued twenty questions 
without solving them before leaving the dining room. On re- 
entering the saloon the General remembered the watch, and 
ringing for his valet, directed him to go and take it from the 
table where it was lying, and return it to the same place 
where he had found it. After some moments, the servant re- 
turned with looks of dismay; he had not found the watch. 
The General, surprised and fearing some inattention, return- 
ed with Baptiste, but was not more fortunate. 

‘*May not some one, or even Monsieur the General him- 
self, have carried it by accident into the saloon?’ demanded 
the uneasy servant. 

“*T do not think so, but it is easy to see.’ 

“A new search was made but with no better result. 

‘What I fear,’ said the General, ‘is that some one may 
iiss riade a thoughtless movement and that the watch may 
be breken.’ 

“* We will not go out from here until it is found,’ said one 
of the guests, with a solemnity in sufficiently bad taste. 

‘This decision, smilingly replied a young man, who had 
perhaps otherwise disposed of his evening, ‘appears menac- 
ing to the General and a slight outrage upon the liberty of 
all. I propose a measure more expeditious, it is to allow our- 
selves to be searched.’ 

This proposition was received with loud acclamations. 
‘Adopted! adopted!’ cried they all laughingly, and the 
young man delivering himself the first, demanded that the 
valet, created Custom House officer, should make a-severe in- 
spection of his pockets. The General who at first opposed 
this, pleasantly finished witha laugh. Each new search fur- 
nished some subject for gaiety. The Captain took but little 
part in all these follies. He assisted with a constrained and 
solemn air, seeming to hold himself as much aloof as possible 
without occasioning remark. In proportion as the search ad- 
vanced his inquietude appeared to increase ; one would have 
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said he thought to elude his turn, and perhaps he flattered 
himself that he would succeed in the midst of this uproarious 
confusion ; but such was not to be the case. Quite the con- 
trary, after his companions had all submitted to this unex- 
pected examination, they turned themselves towards him with 
a redoubling of noisy mirth, and indicated him as the culpa- 
ble one since he was the last, The Captain, pale and troubled, 
stammered some excuses which were lost in the uproar. They 
stimulated the severity of the servant for this last operation. 

“* Baptiste, behold the decisive moment!’ cried one. 

“* Baptiste, no distraction—have thy eyes about thee,’ said 
another, ‘ bring forward the proofs !’ 

“‘Oourage, Baptiste, the last are the best !’ 

“ Baptiste advanced, but Gerbaut crossed his arms upon his 
breast, declared with a trembling voice, that unless by violence, 
no one should place his hand upon him. A profound silence 
succeeded suddenly to the deafening cries. The General 
spoke immediately. 

“<The Captain is quite right, said he ; ‘ this child’s play 
has already lasted too long. I demand an exemption for him 
a and for myself.’ 

“ Gerbaut unable to speak and scarcely supporting himself, 
thanked him by a look full of gratitude and left instantly to 
hide himself from the shame and embarrassment of his posi- 
tion. The General, after his departure, made no reflections 
and his guests were obliged to imitate his reserve, but each 
face seemed to interrogate the other and the general himself 
remained anxious and pre-occupied. 

“ Gerbaut walked a long time before returning to his own 
house, he had need to be alone and to calm a little by exter- 

nal motion the almost maddening agitation to which he was a 
prey. It was with great diffic ulty that he succeeded in redu- 
cing his ideas to sufficient order to form a resolution. He 
entered very late, and his wife, who expected him with impa- 
tience, could not restrain a cry of terror when she saw him 
enter pale and disordered. 

‘What has happened ?’ demanded she 

“*Nothing,’ said Gerbaut, letting himself drop into a chair, 
exhausted by fatigue and emotion, and laying upon the table 
alittle packet said, ‘ you have cost me very dear” In vain 
Madame Gerbaut sought to calm him; endeavored to learn 
MO Ie 

“*'l'o-morrow,’ replied he, ‘to-morrow...we shall see... 
I will go out very early... leave me and be tranquil, to-mor- 
row I will tell you all.’ 
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“Tn the morning, the Captain retraced his steps to the man- 
sion where he had dined the preceding day, and, although 
he walked resolutely, an inexpressible tuniult agitated his 
wearied mind. How should he present himself? In what 
manner would he be received? Would he be received at all ? 
Would it be better for him to write? To write what it would 
cost him so much to confess? However he could not rest 
under the weight which was crushing him. He repeated to 
himself in a hundred different ways, the terrible avowal that 
it was necessary for him to make. With what language 
could he address the General to prevent a word, a look, that 
he could never forget nor pardon? His reception by the 
valet disquieted him no less, and with him explanation was 
impossible. Gerbaut was almost beside himself when he ar- 
rived. It is not Baptiste whom he encounters. The servant 
to whom he addresses himself hastens toannounce him. This 
one, without doubt, knows nothing, thought he. What ago- 
ny! Is the General going to receive him? Yes. They 
usher him in. Gerbaut dares not raise his eyes. He assures 
himself by a glance that the door is shut. Then without 
hesitating, his voice deep and rapid as that of a man who 
Bac rifices all, 

‘I cannot disguise to myself, General,’ said he, ‘how strange 
my conduct must have appeared yesterday evening, nor to 
what suspicions it must have given rise. I cannot bear the 
idea, and whatever it may cost I come to avow to you the full 
extent of my unhappiness and the humiliation to which it has 
reduced me.’ 

The General, who had made a gesture to interrupt him, 
allowed him to proceed. 

‘But my misery is at its height. In that lies my whole 
excuse. I ama charge to those to whom I should be a sup- 
port. Aw ife, a mother indefatigable, scarcely secures at the 
price of unremitted toil, our children’s daily bread. I touch 
only with trembling this bread of grief.’ 

“* Captain,’ interrupted the General, in great emotion. 
But Gerbaut heard not, saw not. The most painful part was 
yet to be said. Impelled by despair he continued without 
listening to anything: 

“«T reproach myself for partaking of a better repast, taken 
far from those who add the climax to my cruel destiny. Seat- 
ed at your table, where the heart-rending picture pursued me, 
I yielded to the irresistible desire to carry to my poor d: augh- 
ters some remains of your superfluous abundance, and I have 
almost always succeeded in subtracting for their profit some 
portion of what was offered me. Such was my position yes- 
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terday, and I should have died from shame had it been neces- 
sary to render your guests and those in your service, witnesses 

of the abasement to which poverty has constrained me to de- 

scend. I should have been ridiculed, and that, in the eyes of 
the world, is worse than to be culpable, but to you, General, 
I could not rest in a state of suspicion.’ 

“Gerbaut’s voice faltered, and he commenced to speak with 
less volubility. ‘The Gene ral ‘an now be heard.’ 

“* Thirty honorable years,’ interrupted he, ‘ place you above 
all suspicion ; were it otherwise, behold here what will reply 
to all!’ and he displayed to the bewildered vision of Gerbaut 
the watch so anxiously sought. It is I who should demand 
pardon of you all,’ continued the General ; ‘I, without doubt, 
placed it unconsciously in my fob, where |] found it in the eve- 
ning, in presence of the astonished Baptiste.’ 

‘If L had known,’ murmured Gerbaut, petrified. 

‘Regret nothing,’ replied the Gener ral, ‘I have only learn- 
ed sadn you ought not to have hidden from me, yet nothing 
but the fear of a dishonoring suspicion could induce you to 
expose your painful wounds. It is, however, a friend who has 
listened to you ; soon you shall hear more from me.’ 

“ Gerbaut departed more calm, but still confused. Some days 
after, he received an invitation to dine with the General. The 
guests were the same as at the last re-union. ‘The host failed 
not to recount, in excusing himself, the inconceivable abstrac- 
tion that had occurred, and which he had discovered so late. 
The Captain, placed near him at table, found in the fold of 
his napkin his nomination to an honorable and modest em- 
ployment which would thenceforth ensure the support of his 
family.” 


qT O MILTON. 


The world’s cold malice—Mammon’s bitter smile, . 
And Sleep’s undreaming brother, rigid Death, 

W age ce as seless war upon the Poet’s breath, 

And, with their fiendish mockeries, revile 

His sacred mission : brothers, heed them not, 
But with thy Father's holiest music fraught, 
Waste not one flash of thy immortal thought 

On their contumely. They are Nature’s blot |— 

So, Poets! to your harps ! for bad Death scaled 
Great Milton’s lips, e’re he had tuned his tongue, 
And that Olympiaz lay of Eden sung, 

How had upon his dying moments prest 

The unborn rapture, stifled in his breast, 

And all that weight of glory uurevealed! 
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TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


[The following article was sent to us in September last. We publish it, even at tls 
late date, under the conviction that the able paper will be acceptable to our readers :) 


Since the dismemberment of the Roman Empire, which 
was figuratively said to comprehend the world, though com- 
prising less than one-half the area occupied by the territories 
of the United States, no nation has acquired such extensive 
conquests as that kiiown among Christians by the appellation 
of Turks,* who, though not in possession of all the States 
subjected to the ‘Roman Eagle, are masters of others, of whose 
very existence the Romans were ignorant. The first follow- 
ers of Mahomet were Arabs, who assumed the name of Char- 
quins, since corrupted to Saracens, which signifies Orientals, 
in order to distinguish them from ‘the people of Africa, who 
weve called Maghrabyrs, or inhabitants of the West. 

Under this name the successors of Mahomet subdued Per- 
sia, Syria, igypt, Africa and Spain, and but for the valor and 
conduct of Charles Martel, the Crescent might perhaps have 
ever waved over a great portion of Europe. It was with the 
Arabs, under the appellation of Saracens, and led by the cele- 
brated Saladin, Lieutenant to the Caliph of Bagdad, that the 
wars of the crusades for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre 
were waced. 

These conquests and the vast accession of wealth and power 
which resulted from them, produced their inevitable conse- 
- nees. Thé Caliphs eradually became effeminate and cor- 

rupt, and the nation followed their examples. At the time of 
Haroun al Raschid, so celebrated both in romance and history, 
the Caliphet had begun to decline from its primitive vigor and 
simplicity. Luxury, with its invariable attendants, effeminacy 
and corruption, gradually sueceeded to the vigor and hardi- 
hood, and we may add, the fanaticism of the earlier Saracens : 
and poetry, music, and the pursuits of literature, not deeds of 
arms, became the paths to the favor and rewards of the sove- 
reigns. 

In this state of things, a nation of barbarians and idolators 
issued forth from no one knows where, forced the Caspian 
Gates, overran and laid waste Armenia and Iberia, penetra- 
ted into Thrace, and menaced the existence of the Greek Em- 


* The Turks reject this name, and call themselves Osmanlis, or Osmanlees, 
from Othman, or Osman, the founder of their Empire. 
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pire. They finally established themselves in Turkistan, and 
became followers of Mahomet; and such was their reputa- 
tion for courage, hardihood and enterprise, that they became 
the main instruments of the Caliph, either in defending him- 
self at home or acquiring new conquests. 

Here the leaders of these formidable barbarians soon per- 
ceived the effeminacy and corruption of the Caliphet, which 
preceded the approaching downfall of the dynasty of the 
Abassides. In the meantime, aided by these hardy auxiliaries, 
the Saracens continued to extend their conquests to the very 
gates of Constantinople, and the Empire of the East trembled 
before the Crescent, as that of the West had fallen under the 
weight of another race of barbarians. At no distant period, 
the Turks established a separate independent power, and from 
the auxiliaries became the masters of the Saracens. In the 
year 1300, of the Christian Era, Othman assumed the title of 
Emperor, and established his seat at Bursa, a city of the an- 
cient Province of Bithynia, in Asia Minor; and finally, in 
the year 1453, Mahomet the Second captured Constantinople, 
thus extinguishing the last remnant of the Roman power, 
which had once ruled the world. 

The successors of Othman pursued an almost uninterrupted 
career of conquest, and by their acquisitions in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, perpetually kept alive the apprehensions of the 
former which were in some measure allayed by the decisive na- 
val victory of Don John, of Austria, over the Turks at Leparto. 
Still, the feeling of political and religious antipathy was kept 
alive by a succession of wars between the Musselmans and Chris- 
tians; and the hatred engendered by those of the crusades 
never subsided for a moment, until within a few years past, when 
it pleased the Christian powers of Western Europe to take 
under their protection an Empire they had for ages been 
laboring to weaken or overthrow. 

“In the year 1094,” says quaint old Fuller,* “it happened 
there came a Pilgrim from Jerusalem, called Peter, the Her- 
mit, born at Amiens, in France, one of a contemptible per- 
son. His silly looks carried with them a despair of any 
worth; and yet (as commonly the richest mines lie under the 
basest and barrenest surface) he had a quick apprehension, 
eloquent tongue, and what got him the greatest repute, was 
accounted very religious. With him, Simon, the Patriarch 





* Historie of the Holy Ware: by Thomas Fuller, B. D, Prebendary o 
Sarum, late of Sydney Coll ge, Cambridge, 1640. 
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of Jerusalem, often treated concerning the present miseries of 
the Christians under the Turks—what hope of amendment, 
and how the matter might be secretly contrived, that the 
Princes of Europe might assist and relieve them. Peter, 
moved with the Patriareh’s s persuasions, the equity and reasona- 
bleness of the cause, and chiefly with a vision (as they say) 
from Heaven, (wherein our Savior himself appointed him his 
Legate to negotiate the Christian cause,) took the whole 
business up in time and travelled to Rome to concert with 
Pope Urban, the Second, the advancing of so pious a de- 
sign.” 

After premising that Peter was suspected of “being little 
better than a counterfeit and cloke-father for a plot of the 
Pope’s begetting, because the Pope alone was the gainer by 
this great : adv enture,” he proceeds: “As to the apparition of 
the Saviour, one may not wonder that the world should see 
most visions when it was most blind, and that the most bar- 
ren in learning should be most fruitful in revelations. And 
surely, had Peter been truly inspired by God, and moved by 
His spirit to begin this war, he would not have apostatized 
from his purpose. So mortified a man would not have feared 
death in so good a cause, as he did afterwards and basely run 
away at Antioch. For when the siege grew hot, his devotion 
grew cold; he found a difference betwixt a voluntary fast in 
his cell, and a necessar y and indispensible famine in the camp; 
so that being well hunger-pincht, this cunning companion who 
was the trumpet to sound a march to others, secretly sounded 
a retreat to himself and ran away from the rest of the Chris- 
tians, and was shamefully brought back again as a fugitive.” 

Such was the origin, and such the instrument of a series of 
sanguinary wars, which at different times precipitated upwards 
of a million of men into Asia, few of whom ever returned, and 
which, as the author eloquently expresses it, ‘“ converted 
Jerusalem into a Golgotha, a place of skulls, and Palestine 
into an Aceldema, or field of blood.” 

Thus, in the year 1094, and for a long series of successive 
years, almost all Berdos united in a crusade, the object of 
which was to substitute the Cross for the Crescent, and cither 
to subdue or resist the progress of the Empire of the Sara- 
cens and Osmanlees. During all this period, and for ages 
afterwards, the Christian world viewed the followers of Ma- 
homet as its bitterest enemies, and these last never forgot or 
forgave the losses and sufferings inflieted on them by these 
holy wars. The early romance and poetry of Europe teems 
with the atrocities of “ P aynim Knights,” and Eastern Magi- 
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cians ; and the exploits of the renowned Seven champions ot 
Christendom, are almost exclusively confined to triumphs 
over the diabolical disciples of “ Mahoun.” Children from 
their cradles shuddered at the apparition of a Turban, and 
the aged anathematized the Crescent with their dying breath. 
In short, for a period of almost eight hnndred years, the Cross 
and the Crescent had been arrayed against each other in dead- 
ly hostility. Their disciples were scarcely on “speaking terms,” 
and no diplomatic relations subsisting between them, they 
may be said to have been in a perpetual state of war. The 
followers of Mahomet called the Christians dogs and made 
slaves of them, and the Christians repaid them with interest. 

Our more mature readers will doubtless recollect the strong 
feeling of sympathy called forth in behalf of the Greek Chris- 
tians during the insurrection which resulted in the indepen- 
dence of Greece. The whole civilized world rang with denun- 
ciations of the extortions, persecutions and oppressions of the 
Osmanlees. Both in Europe and the United States, the popu- 
lar feelings were excited to a degree almost equal to those 
awakened by the first French Revolution, and even gov- 
ernments partook in the universal enthusiasm in behalf of a 
people struggling for liberty, or at least independence, with a 
barbarous despotism. The United States committed more 
than one breach of neutrality ; the English, French, and Rus- 
sians, did the same ; and it was then the two former achieved 
that masterly stroke of policy exhibited at the battle of 
Navarino, where they co-operated with Russia in the total de- 
struction of the Turkish fleet, by which they secured to her 
the command of the Black Sea for all time to come, and thus 
forced the way for the speedy and certain downfall of that 
Empire they are now attempting to sustain. 

But times change, men change, and with them the policy of 
nations. In the middle of the nineteenth century, and amid 
the blaze of light shed on this unequalled age of progress, we 
find a considerable portion of Europe, and that boasting to be 
the most Christian as well as orthodox and enlightened, taking 
the old inveterate persecutor of the Cross under its special 
protection, and apparently ready to commence a second cru- 
sade, not to pull down but to sustain the Ottoman Empire. 
This seems a strange sight ; but though strange it is, as we 
shall shortly proceed to show, not altogether unaccountable. 
We might hail it as significant of a more humane and enlight- 
ened toleration, which may peradventure lead to a gradual 
amelioration of that stern and bitter spirit of bigotry which 
has deluged the earth with the blood of almost countless 
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millions. But we fear it has little to do with religion in any 
aspect, and less with human liberty. It is altogether politi- 
cal ; and though England, one of the principal pillars in bol- 
stering up this rotten, ruined edifice of tyranny and persecu- 
tion, will no doubt put on the old device of Philanthropy, 
there is not the least reason for doubting that this great 
“ Kastern question” is one of sheer policy. Like Peter the 
Hermit, it is merely a “ cloke-father” to those vast projects of 
avarice and ambition on the part of England, through which, 
as a British writer says, “The British Empire is ultimately 
to extend over one-half the globe.” 

Although, as we conceive, the United States have little in- 
terest in the future destinies of the Ottoman Empire or the 
future ascendency of Russia in Asia, yet as its position is at 
this moment so important to the policy of Europe, and is now 
exciting such deep attention on both sides of the Atlantic, the 
remarks we are about to offer may not be considered alto- 
gether out of place or uninteresting. The fall of great States 
and Empires always presents a lesson showing the instability 
of human grandeur and power, calculated to check those pre- 
sumptious anticipations of universal empire and eternal du- 
ration which so often lead to the most disastrous conse- 
quences to nations. The subject is curious, if not interesting, 
in another point of view, as petty clearly indicating the sub- 
stitution of the King-craft of the nineteenth century for the 
Priesteraft of what is called the dark ages. 

In order to enlist the sympathies of the civilized world in 
behalf of this people and expiring despotism which from first 
to last has been the scourge of Asia and Europe, we have 
been assured that the Ottoman Empire is in a rapid process 
of regeneration ; that all Christian sects are now tolerated ; 
all strangers equally protected ; and that a great general sys- 
tem of reform is in successful operation which must necessa- 
ly in the end, approximate this old Oriental despotism to the 
institutions and governments of Christian nations. As an 
illustration of this, we commend our readers to a late work 
entitled “ Turkey and its Destiny,” by Mr. Charles MeFar- 
lane, who travelled through European and Asiatic Turkey some 
twenty years ago, and again very recently, and is therefore 
well qualified to judge of the effects produced by the new sys- 
tem established by Sultan Mahmoud—certainly one of the 
most remarkable men of his age—and continued under Abdul 
Medjid, his feeblesuccessor. This gentleman did not confine his 
researches to Constantinople and the great cities. He visited 
and resided in the interior of European Turkey and Asia Minor; 
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he spent much time in the villages, associated with their in- 
habitants, heard their complaints of the injustice and oppres- 
sion they endured, of which he himself was frequently an eye- 
witness, and of which he exhibits a picture equally calculated 
to excite indignation and disgust. As the result of his expe 
rience and observation, he gives it as his deliberate opinion 
that no such thing as practical toleration of the Christian re- 
ligion exists in the Ottoman Empire ; that unless under the 
protection of some great Christian power, there is no safety for 
the rights of person and property to strangers ; no impartial 
administration of justice in the courts where the evidence of 
Christians cannot be received in opposition to that of a true 
believer, without the violation of a precept of the Koran; and 
finally, that at the period of his last visit, the condition of the 
subjects of the Ottoman Empire, both Christians and Osman- 
lees, was in every respect worse than at his previous one. 
Everywhere he found the taxes had been increased, and the 
mode of collecting them more arbitrary, unprincipled and op- 
pressive ; the villages were gradually depopulating, especially 
those inhabited by Mussulmans ; the houses going to ruin ; the 
rich and fertile soil uncultivated, and almost all without excep- 
tion suffering the extremity of destitution. The universal 
language of the villagers was, that there was no use in labor- 
ing to better their condition, since it-only led to new oppres- 
sion and new exactions; and we know that when a people 
adopt this conclusion, there is an end of all exertion as well 
as all hope. Ruined villages and uncultivated fields in a 
country blessed by nature with every constituent of fertility, 
present unerring testimony of the ravages of war, or of the 
neglect, incapacity, or oppression of the government. No- 
thing but these can neutralize the bounties of nature and the 
blessings of Heaven. 

The testimony of Mr. McFarlane is corroborated by that of 
Bishop Southgate,* who spent twelve years travelling through 
Turkey ; of M. Blanqui who was deputed by M. Guizot ex- 
pressly to examine and report on the condition of the people 
of the European Province of Bulgaria ; by Monsieur Cyprian 
Robert, who travelled over the same ground; by Mr. Layard, 
in his late work on the antiquities of Assyria, Mesopotamia 
and Kurdistan, and of every other traveller that has come under 
our observation, with the single exception of Mr. Urquhart 
who differs from them all. To give extracts from all these 


* See his Travels in Turkey. 
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writers would occupy more space than we can spare, and we 
therefore present only their general conclusions, referring our 
readers to the works themselves. 

Assuming the relations of these travellers to be well found- 
ed, we are naturally led to inquire why four of the great 
Christian powers of Kurope at one time, and two at the present 
moment, seem prepared to institute a new crusade, not against, 
but in support of the long obnoxious Crescent. It is a curi- 
ous, if not an interesting subject of enquiry, as to what mo- 
tives may impel these two great Christian powers in protect- 
ing and supporting an Empire so saturated, so wringing wet 
with abuses and corruption of every kind, and a religion 
which from first to last has been the bitterest enemy, the most 
unrelenting persecutor of the Christian Church. We do not 
wish to administer to sectarian feelings, or in any way con- 
tribute to bringing about a erusade of the equally fanatical 
Russians against the fanatical Turks. We want no more 
“ Holy Wars ” or Peter the Hermits. Still, we have no doubt 
that should the protectors of the Mussulmans and the protector 
of the Greek Christians in the Danubian Principalities actu- 
ally come to hostilities, it will go hard if they don’t manage 
to enlist the sympathies of the church in their behalf. They 
are now calling on the Crosier, and beating the “Drum Ec- 
clesiastic,” in order to aid the bayonet, and bigoted Priests 
have become as essential as soldiers to the safety of thrones. 

To explain this modern phenomenon in the history of Euro- 
pean policy, it may be proper to look back a few centuries. 
About the year 1500, the King of Portugal having through the 
agency of Vasco de Gama, discovered a new route to the East 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope, despatched the famous 
Alphonzo Alboquerque to make an establishment in the In- 
dies. He succeeded in laying the foundation of Portuguese 
dominion over a considerable territory, and for a brief period 
Portugal, then the first maritime power in Europe, was the 
only Christian State which held possessions in that quarter. 
But in the mean time Holland had sueceeded Portugal in the 
dominion of the seas, and put in her claim to the spoils of 
Asia, which, like the newly discovered Continent of America, 
was considered fere nature,and consequently fair game for 
the ambition and avarice of enlightened Europe. The Asia- 
tics, with the exception of the Chinese, we all know are lazy 
dogs, who, like the ignorant philosophers of antiquity, value 
ease, repose and contemplation, beyond money or pelf, and 
had rather sit cross-legged and smoke their long pipes than 
fulfil the great command to earn their bread by the sweat of 
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the brow. Their maxims for the conduct of life are entirely 
different from those of the Christians, especially of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, who spend their whole lives in laboring for acqui- 
sitions which they seldom live to enjoy ; and they ‘differ from 
them in sO many respects, that it is the general opinion the 
people of Europe have an inalienable right to those possessions 
of which they make such a bad use. It is therefore the boun- 
den duty of all good Christians to civilize and convert these 
barbarians, if necessary by fire and sword, after the manner 
of Mahomet and his successors. 

The two Christian powers, Portugal and Holland, who, by 
the way, would neither of them allow the other to be Chris- 
tians, maintained a bloody rivalry in the East, which ended in 
the Dutch establishing themselves in some of the great islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, while the Portuguese retained pos- 
session of their acquisitions on the continent. In process of 
time, however, England and France, having succeeded to the 
trident of Neptune, and being ambitious to share in the spoils 
of the East, carried their ancient rivalry into that quarter, 
and a struggle commenced, which, owing in a great measure 
to dissensions among the French commanders, resulted finally 
in the triumph of England, who has ever since maintained a 
decided preponderancy in the East. By fomenting and tak- 
ing advantage of the dissensions of the native Princes ; by 
diplomacy, bullying and force ; by unparalleled aggressions 
with or without any pretence whatever; and by taking advan- 
tage of her maritime ascendency, she has acquired territories 
comprising upwards of 1,200,000 square miles, containing a 
population of some 130,000,000, and is still extending her 
conquests beyond the Indies toward Persia, doubtless with a 
view of taking it under her protection, and christianizing and 

civilizing that barbarous countr y after the manner of Hindo- 
stan, which is now happy in the enjoyment of the dead calm of 
a military despotism. In other quarters she is playing the 
same game, having lately taken possession of the great Island 
of Borneo, and subjugated a considerable portion of the Bir- 
man Empire, besides quietly helping herself to Aden, which 
commands the entrance to the Red Sea and looks into the 
Gulf of Persia. This is almost equal to the voracity of the 
great American vulture which is so obnoxious to the moderate 
appetite of our venerable Anglo-Saxon ancestor. 
ntil within a brief period, England has been without a 
rival in the rich pastures of Asia, where she has foraged 
almost at will, with the exception of an incidental skirmish 
with some refractory Nabob,, who had more than usual seri- 
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ous objections to being christianized or civilized. But of late 
a most formidable rival has suddenly appeared. A great colossal 
power has been growing up in both Europe and Asia, which is 
becoming the terror of one, and threatens to be the scourge of 
the other. Russia, once tributary to the Tartars, and whose 
sovereign, no less a man than Peter the Great, was for a long 
time refused the title of Emperor by the monarchs of Western 
Europe, has now become so formidable as to menace their 
safety. Most especially is she an object of peculiar jealousy 
to England, not only as a future great maritime power, but as 
a candidate for the spoils of Asia. She, too, has been making 
rapid advances in that quarter toward Constantinople, the 
heart of the Ottoman Empire. She has subjugated her former 
masters, the Tartars ; conquered Eastern Siberia ; and is thus 
brought face to face with China, which like the Ottoman Empire, 
seems equally on the eve of dismemberment. She has extend- 
ed her conquests in Georgia and Armenia, in the East, and ac- 
quired additional territories on the Baltic, the Pruth, and the 
Dniester ; obtained possession of a large portion of Poland, 
and thus while menacing the West—to use the words of a Brit- 
ish traveller—* hangs like a great avalanche over Asia.” 

More than sixty millions of people inhabiting the greatest 
consolidated Empire in the world, governed by an absolute 
power, and in that social state which is most favorable to the 
propagation of a hardy and martial race, are now wielded by 
one single arm and directed by one single mind. These peo- 
ple are as much fanatics as were the followers of Mahomet, 
and as ready to fight for the Cross as the Osmanlees for the 
Crescent. They have been taught to believe that the Catho- 
lies and Protestants of Europe are no more Christians than 
the Mussulmans; in their estimation they are equally un- 
believers, and the Greek Church is with them the only 
standard of orthodoxy. Their wars, against either Musselmans 
or Christians, are Holy Wars, and every man that perishes in 
them isa martyr. What a tremendous weapon in the hands 
of an ambitious Prince! Well may the Western powers of 
Europe tremble for that balance of power, the scales of which 
have so often been filled with blood, and well may England 
quake for the safety of her usurpations in the East. 

One of the great barriers to the progress of Russia is Tur- 
key, which stands sentinel, as it were, on the frontiers of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and which holds the key of the Bosphorus and 


* See Eman’s Travels in Russia and Siberia. 
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Dardanelles, the only outlet to the Black Sea, of which Russia 
may now be said to have had the entirecommand. The other 
outlet is the Baltic, of which Denmark has the key. Thus Rus- 
sia may at any time be corked up like a bottle, and excluded 
from all foreign commerce except that of the Arctic Sea, and 
the Sea of Ochotsk. While this state of things continues, 
Russia can never become a great naval and commercial power, 
and one prime object of the intervention of those of Western 
Kiurope, most especially England, is to shut up the great levia- 
than in the mill-pond of the Black Sea. This, in our opinion, 
is becoming every day more difficult, and will soon be impos- 
sible. 

Such, in brief, according to our views, are the reasons which 
have operated on the powers of Western Europe in their 
efforts to sustain the tottering fabric of the Mussulman Empire, 
and such, we presume, are the objects of Russia in occupying 
the Danubian Principalities, which, by the way, she has a 
right to do by treaty in joint co-operation with Turkey. It is 
another step towards Constantinople. That the Tzar will 
maintain his present position in that quarter, we have not the 
least doubt ; and we are equally convinced that should he do 
so, the London Times, and other of our transatlantic oracles, 
will, by hook or by crook, persuade the good people of the 
United States that Big John Bull has succeeded in preventing 
him, and thus obtained a great triumph of universal philan- 
thropy. We shall still continue to believe he is able to bully 
the T'zar, as he has so often bullied Brother Jonathan, and that 
he is the great arbiter of Europe as well as America. 

Whether, should the Emperor of Russia persist in his inter- 
pretation of the first Note of the Conference at Olmutz—which 
seems to have been a master-piece of diplomatic perspicuity—and 
the result should be a war with Turkey, England and France 
will make common cause with the Crescent, seems not yet de. 
cided Our own impressions are, 
that they will not do so. The political and financial condi- 
tion of France, and the financial condition of England, would 
render a war with Russia somewhat hazardous in other re- 
spects than a mere contest of arms. The system of borrowing 
has been pushed too far, and the old coat worn so long that 
it is rather out at the elbows, and the great king makers, 
and the king sustainers, the Rothschilds, the Barings, the 
Hopes, and the Hottinguers, are beginning to be shy of those 
illustrious creditors, w ho may be said to exhibit ex xamples of 
the sublime in raising the wind. The risk is becoming too 
reat for prudent men, or at least will not probably be incur- 
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red without better security than has hitherto been required, 
and a premium corresponding with the risk of the bankruptcy 
of the borrowers. At this moment no potentate in Europe 
can portion his daughter, much less engage in war, without a 
resort to the money lenders. With regard to Russia, there is 
no government in Europe can earry on a war so cheaply. A 
Russian does not cost one-half as much as an English, French 
or German soldier in his support, and he has a knack in main- 
taining himself at the expense of the enemy. The debt of 
Russia is small in comparison with her wealth and resources ; 
her credit is not yet exhausted ; and though her paper money 
is depreciated to somewhat less than one-half the value of spe- 
cie, the Russians are such barbarians that they don’t mind 
such a trifle. They seem to get along just as well with bad 
money as good, and a national bankruptcy would make little 
impression, unless it affected the interests of the Church. 
They will fight just as well as ever. 

Should, however, England and France, now the protectors 
of the Ottoman Empire, Austria and Prussia having apparent- 
ly become neutral, resort to actual hostilities with Russia, what 
can they do against that vast Empire, shut up, as it were, in 
its shell, and almost everywhere inaccessible by sea? They may 
cut up her foreign commerce, but Russia is not, like England 
and France, dependent on a foreign commerce. A great por- 
tion of her trade is inland, and consists in an exchange of her 
own commodities. From the Ural mountains, where the 
greater part of her gold, iron, copper, and other precious pro- 
ducts is produced, to the great Fair of Nischnei, Novogrod, 
to Tobolsk, Moscow and St. Petersburgh, a distance of nearly 
3500 miles, these commodities are transported by rivers and 
canals, with which no foreign power can interfere without pen- 
etrating the heart of the Empire, and by far the greater por- 
tion consumed at home. It is the same with the furs of Sibe- 
ria. Her trade with China is concentrated at the frontier 
town or station of Kiakta, out of the reach of a maritime 
enemy, and her commercial intercourse with Persia, Bochara, 
and Independent Tartary, is equally inaccessible. 

Admitting the English and French fleets should enter the 
Black Sea, they will find no harbors there but what are in pos- 
session of Russia, and with a single exception, from the shal- 
lowness of the water, inaccessible to vessels of war. Such is 
tLe case with Odessa, Asoph, Taganrog, and other trading 
ports, which cannot be approached to within a distance of 
from ten to twenty miles by vessels requiring any considera- 
ble depth of water. The great naval establishment of Russia 
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on this sea, is Sebastopol, one of the safest and most impregna- 
ble harbors in the world. If properly fortified, as we have no 
doubt it is, it is outof the reach of an enemy both by sea and 
land. It is surrounded on all sides by high volcanic moun- 
tains and precipitous cliffs, inaccessible to man, and conse- 
quently to cannon. Its entrance is so narrow as to be com- 
pletely commanded by the forts erected on either side, where 
the extremities of the mountains approach each other, and 
which, we are informed, are so placed as to fire into the decks, 
while sufficiently elevated to be beyond the reach of the ship 
attempting to pass. 

The commerce of the Black Sea is principally in the hands 
of the English, Germans, Italians, Maltese, and Greeks of 
the Archipelago and Ionian Isles. Since the establishment 
of lines cf Steamers by the English and Germans, much of 
this trade has been monopolized by them. A hostile fleet could 
therefore make little impression on Russia in the Black Sea 
worth the risk of shipwreck and the trouble and expense of 
the attempt. It should also be borne in mind that the policy 
of Russia is not like that of England and France almost exclu- 
sively commercial, and that her external trade has a greatly 
subordinate influence in the conduct of her foreign relations. 
Her commerce and her resources are in a great measure in- 
ternal, and consequently she will not sacrifice what has been 
a leading object of her policy for many years past, involving 
the most important interests of the Empire, to her foreign 
trade. This policy has been steadily pursued since the time 
of Peter the Great, and there seems no reason to believe it 
will be abandoned either from apprehension of Turkey or her 
allies. It has along perspective before it, at the end of which 
is commercial and maritime ascendency in Europe. If how- 
ever, notwithstanding the recent and memorable example of 
Napoleon, an attempt were made to invade Russia by land, 
we may again ask, what could England and France do? They 
might create a diversion in favor of Turkey, but could make 
no permanent impression on the Empire. To do even this, 
they must pass through neutral territories, or transport their 
armies by Sea to some point where Russia is accessible. T 
make any effectual impression on that power will require 
great armies, attended by large fleets to afford them a refuge 
in case of being beaten as they probably would be in the end. 
In short, neither England or France is ina condition to enter 
into a contest with Russia for reasons previously stated, and 
for an additional reason. Both these great powers have been 
exhausted by a long succession of efforts beyond their strength, 
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and it takes a long time for old nations to regain, if they ever 
regain, their lost vigor. They are afraid of Russia, and afraid 
of each other. England will never forgive either the Uncle or 
Nephew for frightening her “ out of her propriety” with the 
spectre of an invasion; and the present Emperor of France, 
who—let what else be said of him, is excellent at keeping 
his own secrets—having about equal reason to cherish any 
partiality for Russia, will probably be governed by his in- 
terests, rather than his feelings, in dealing with either. 

We are, therefore, of opinion that the Tzar will main- 
tain his position in the Danubian Principalities, and that if 
the conditional declaration of war by the Porte should result 
in hostilities, the Protectors of the Ottoman Empire will not 
resort to the ultima ratio regum. For the present, we believe 
the battle will be between Russia and Turkey, if at all; and 
in that case, we think the event will not be doubtful. It will 
necessarily be a bloody war, for there is an old spirit of 
rivalry subsisting between the two Empires, aggravated by a 
spirit of fanaticism equally animating both. “The Emperor 
of Russia has placed this oceupation of the Danubian Princi- 
palities on the ground of protection to the Christians inhabi- 
ting them, who, almost all, belong to the Greek church, as do 
the Russians. Both parties will enter the field in the full 
persuasion they are fighting for their religion, and sad expe- 
rience has taught the world that such wars are ever the most- 
mercilessand unsparing. We do not believe this Eastern Ques- 
tion has any intimate connection with the interests or safety 
of the Greek Christians in the Turkish Empire, except as 
furnishing an orthodox pretext for the prosecution of great 
political purposes. It is a master stroke of policy to en- 
list religion as an auxiliary in war, since men never fight 
with such zeal and desperation as w hen they believe themselves 
itschampions. The monarchs of Europe have been well aware of 
this ever since the first French revolution, and have one and all 
become excessively pious. Like the old Holy Alliance, they 
partition nations and devastate countries “in the name of the 
most Holy Trinity.” They depend equally on the support of 
the Crosier and the Bayonet; and though Bishops neither 
fight, nor rob on the highway, as in the glorious age of chivalry 
and ‘orthodoxy, the Pulpit has become one of the strongest 
entrenchments of legitimacy. To make war in behalf of the 
Church, is, therefore, almost as orthodox as in the time of the 
crusades, and a really pious king may now outrage all the 
precepts of the Decalogue without forfeiting his claims to ad- 
mission into the Calendar of Saints. 
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But be this as it may, combinations of various nations are 
seldom long lived, and it is as difficult to sustain a falling 
State as a falling mountain. This is most especially the case 
with great Empires, which are always formed by conquest. 
Their only cement is force, and when that is withdrawn, they 
invariably separate into their constituent parts, and never 
unite again. They all follow on the same track and arrive at 
the same goal. They exist by coercion, and for the most part, 
perish in anarchy. When the centripetal force is withdrawn, 
or becomes too feeble to maintain the system, the different 
discordant materials fly off in a tangent and assume their 
natural position. Such was the case with the Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Macedonian and Roman Empires in ancient, and those of 
Chalemagne and Napoleon in more modern times. The Uni- 
ted States alone, though covering an extent of territory greater 
than either of these, are exempt from this element of dissolu- 
tion. With the exception of a few Spaniards, there are none 
of these discordant materials incorporated with the Union ; 
and in our view, though the possession of such vast unculti- 
vated and unpeopled lands may at this moment be a source of 
weakness, it is destined, at no distant period, to become one 
great constituent of strength, by affording ample space for 
expansion, and preventing a superabundance of population— 
a great cause of the decay of nations. Thus, in the course 
of a generation or two, without effort, and in the natu- 
ral progress of things, the United States will consist of one 
homogeneous people, extending from the shores of the Atlan- 
tic to those of the Pacific ocean. Such a thing never hap- 
pened before, and probably never will again. 

The Ottoman Empire has probably nearly reached its allot- 
ted period. But for the timely interposition of Russia, Ibra- 
ham Pasha would in all probability have succeeded in its over- 
throw. Instead of being regenerated by the efforts of Sultan 
Mahmoud and his successor, all travellers agree in represent- 
ing itas in astate of rapid decline. The Koran itself is an 
insuperable obstacle to reform, and so long as the Osmanlees 
remain true believers, their system of gov ‘ernment cannot be 
radically changed, because it is inseparably intertwined with 
their faith. But if this were not the case, it would seem that 
the very materials of reform are wanting ; both those employ- 
ed in carrying these reforms into effect, and those on whom 
they are to operate, are incapable of applying the remedy, or 
being benefitted by its application. The public officers, from 
the three-tailed Pasha who governs a province, to the lowest 
subaltern who collects the revenue, or directs a conscription, 
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are, almost without exception, represented as equally oppres- 
sive and unprincipled. The author of “ Turkey and its Desti- 

’ gives numerous examples of their rapacity, injustice, and 
cr crab: which passed under his own eyes, but which we have 
not space to insert; and Mr. Layard, who is rather favora- 
bly inclined towards the new system of reform, speaking of 
the Nestorian Christians, says : 

“The Turkish government so far from fulfilling the pledges 
given to the British Embassy, had sent officers to the moun- 
tains, who grievously ill-treated and oppressed the christian 
inhabitants. The taxes which the Porte had promised to re- 
mit for three years, in consideration of the losses sustained 
by the unfortunate Nestorians during the massacres, had not 
been, it is true, levied for that time, but had now been collect- 
ed all together—whole districts being thus reduced to the great- 
est misery and want. Every mode of cruelty and torture had 
been used to compel the suffering Christians to yield up the 
little property they had concealed from the rapacity of the 
Turkish authorities. The pastures and arable lands around 
their villages had been taken away from them and given to 
their Kurdish tyrants. Taxes had been levied upon every ob- 
ject that could afford them food, and upon their mills, their 
looms, and their hives, even upon the bundles of dried grass for 
their cattle, brought with great labor from the mountains. There 
was no tribunal to which they could apply for redress. A deputa- 
tion sent to the Pasha had been ill-treated, and some of its 
members were still in prison. There was no one in authority 
to plead for them. ‘They had even suffered less under the 
sway of their old oppressors, as a priest touchingly remarked 
tome, “The Kurds took away our lives, but the Turks take 
away wherewith we have to live.” 

Again; says Mr. Layard: 

“ We stopped at Gunduktha where four years before I had 
taken leave of the good priest Bodaka, who had been among 
the first victims of the Kurdish invaders. The Kasha who 
now ministered to the spiritual wants of the people, the Rais 
of the village, and the principal inhabitants, came to us as we 
stopped in the chureh yard. But they were no longer the 
gaily dressed and well armed men who had w eleomed me on 
my first j journey. Their garments were tattered and worn, and 
their faces haggar dand wan. The church, too, was in ruins; 
around were the charred*remains of the burnt cottages, and 
the neglected orchards overgrown with weeds. <A body of 
Turkish troops had lately visited the village, and had des- 
troyed the little that had been restored since the Kurdish in- 
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vasion. The same taxes had been collected three times and 
even four times over. ‘The relations of those who had run 
away to escape from these exactions, had been compelled to 
pay for the fugitives. The chief had been thrown, with his ' 
arms tied behind his back, on a heap of burning straw, and 
compelled to disclose where the little money they had saved 
had been buried. The Priest had been torn from the altar 
and beaten before his congregation. Men showed me the 
marks of torture on their bodies, and of iron fetters round 
their limbs. For the sake of wringing a few piastres from 
this poverty-stricken people, all these deeds of violence had 
been committed by officers sent by the Porte to protect the’Chris- 
tian subjects of the Sultan, whom they pretended to have re- 
leased from the misrule of the Kurdish chiefs.” 

Speaking of the Yezidis, a roving tribe of the plains of 
Mesopotamia, recently subjected to Turkish sway, and with 
whom he sojourned some days, Mr. Layard says- 

“The new regulations ”—the system of conscription—‘ had 
been carried out with great severity, and had given rise 
to many acts of cruelty and oppression, on the part of the Tur- 
kish authorities. Besides the feeling common to all Eastern 
people against compulsory service in the army, the Yezidis had 
other reasons for opposing the orders of government. They 
could not become nizam or disciplined soldiers without open- 
ly violating the rites and observances of their faith. The 
bath to which the Turkish soldiers are compelled weekly to 
resort, is a pollution to them when taken in common with the 
Mussulmans. The blue color and certain portions of the Turk- 
ish uniform are absolutely prohibited by their law ; and they 
cannot eat certain articles of food included in the rations dis- 
tributed to their troops. The recruiting officers refused to 
listen to these objections, enforcing their orders with extreme 
and unnecessary severity. The Yezidis, always ready to suf- 
fer for their faith resisted, and many died under the tortures 
inflicted upon them. ‘They were, moreover, still exposed to 
the oppression and exactions of the local governors. Their 
children were still lawful objects of pwilic sale, and notwithstand- 
ing the introduction of the reformed system of government 
in the provinces, the parents were subject to persecution on 
account of their religion.” 

These details, among many more examples to be found in Mr. 
Layard’s interesting work, sufficiently show the workings of 
this great retorm, which has been trumpeted forth to all christen- 
dom, as a pretext for christian powers combining to preserve 
the existence of such a system of corruption, persecution, and 
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violence. All Western RaEOS, and all America has been 
made to believe, through the influence of the British press, 
and the French papers pub lished at Consts antinop le. that Tur- 
key is fast becoming a model empire ; and the people of the 
United States are called upon to ae with this rotten, 
corrupt, and tyrannical skeleton of an Empire, the ¢ despe tic 
head of which possesses no other ewe than that of op pre S- 
sing his slaves. Because it suits the policy of England t 
sustain this stupendous system of abuse and tyranny which 
has depopulated, and converted into a desert the fairest re- 
gions of the earth, the people of the United States are expect- 
ed to join in the great hue and ery against the Emperor Nich- 
olas, for ene roaching on this mighty mass of corruption, in- 
tolerance, and fanaticism, and to laud the Br itish Queen for 
her exemplary philanthroj yy in its defence. We trust they 
will do no such thing. Their proper poait ion is to stand and 
look on quietly. They have no interests at stake, or if any, 
it is in our opinion much more to their advantage that the 
policy of Russia should triumph over that of England in the 
East. One is, in spite of the coutrast of the two systems of 
rovernment, our natural friend, and the other our natural ri- 
val and foe. 

For the purpose of exposing the rank hypocrisy of the 
British and other European governments, in their efforts te 
erush the slave trade, and abolish slavery, we shall offer a sin- 
ele extract from “ Turkey and its Destiny.” 

The great Yassin Razary or slave market, was indeed 
closed by order of the Sultan in 1846, but slaves are publicly 
sold in other places. The poor Nubians have indeed been 
losers by the change. In the old eee there was at least 
plenty of elbow room ; but now they a e hud dled together in 
confined apartments, in miserable cellars. One of these sub- 
terranean ‘dungeons—and now the most frequented of the 
slave marts—was close to the grand mosque of Suleimaniah. 
There six days in the week, the traffic in slaves might be seen 
in full ae tivity-—the Arab sellers expos ing their goods, and the 
Turks chaffering with them for prices. 

“ Exce ag when they were smuggled in,a duty on slaves con- 
tinues to be levied at the Stamboul Custom House. The 
ne Sroike publishe din the Turkish language by the govern- 
ment, and entirely directed by persons sali ried by the Porte, 
1dmitted advertisements for the sale of slaves. Whi'es were 
advertised as well as blacks. In the 0 of February, Mr. 
Long gave me this literal translation from the Turkish paper 
which had just appeared : 

i 
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“This is to give notice that at the Suleimaniah in the Thar 
eaki market, there is to be sold, for 10,000 piastres, a Circas- 
sian nurse. Inquire at the office of Achmet Agha, dealer in 
slaves, and chief, &e. &c. 

“Public announcements like this were very common. On 
my first arrival I had been confidently assured that the Eng- 
lish flag in the Black Sea often waved over decks crowded 
with Circassian slaves, and that the commanders of the steam- 
ers of our Peninsula and Oriental Company, running to Tre- 
bizond, had repeatedly—and indeed commonly—brought down 
white slaves to be sold in the Capital. Upon careful enquiry 
I found this if not utterly false, was greatly exaggerated. 
At first these vessels brought down slaves; but Sir Stratford 
Canning called the resident agents before him, and warned 
them of the danger of such proceedings. The strictest orders 
were given to the Captains to embark no slaves whatever. 
Yet I would not be so bold as to assert that no slaves have 
been brought down at every trip they make. * * * The 
Austrian steamers carried, without any scruple, the passengers 
refused by the English; and eet they came from the 
Black Sea, or up the Archipelago, these boats rarely arrived 
at Constantinople without having oo. white or black, on 
board. Ihave seen some of them enter the Golden Horn, 
from Egypt or Syria, with their decks crowded with black 
slaves, looking like regular slavers, that would assuredly have 
been ¢ aptured and condemned if, instead of the Mediterrane- 
an, they had been. found outside the Straits of Gibraltar.” 
The author adds, that “to destroy slavery you must root up 
Turkish society, for of that system it is an integral part. Yet 
the christian powers of Europe, with England in the van, are 
sustaining with all their influence, this very system, while at 
the same time stigmatizing the United oe not for partici- 
pating in the slave trade, for that has been abolished long 
ago, but for declining to manumit those blacks already enslav 
ed. 

Mr. McFarlane continues : 

“ Many black slaves are brought from Egypt, but I believe 
still more are imported from Tunis and Tripoli. The mor- 
tality which takes place among them on their journeys from 
the interior of Africa, is said to be enormous: and there used 
to be a heavy per centage of loss in the sea voyage to Con 
stantinople, when they were crammed into small country ves 
sels. Their sufferings have been materially decreased since 
the introduction of steam boats ; but still many of these black 
slaves are brought in old erazy vessels as far as Smyrna, and 
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sometimes up the Dardanelles. An Arab slave dealer told Mr. 
W hite* that the mortality from the period of their quitting Af- 
rica to their arrival at the Turkish capital, exceeded sixty per 
cent. Itis said in the mart near Suleimaniah, that if for two 
slaves bought in the interior the dealer could sell one in Con- 
stantinop ile, he did very well.” 

The author concludes with a severe and j just rebuke to those 
pretended, or at least one sided philanthropists whose sympa- 
thie ‘s depend altogether on the color of the skin. 

‘There are many considerations and circumstances—upon 
some of which I dare not dwell—which has always rendered 
this white slave trade far more horrible in my eyes than the 
trade in negroes. Must our anti-slavery societies have the 
warrant of ebony to excite their zeal, or kindle their indig- 
nation? Is their philanthropy dependent on color? Have 
they no sympathy for slaves that are white? They have stun- 
ned us with the woes of the African negro race, and they are 
mute upon the degredation of the superior race of the Caucas- 
us. But there is so much routine in all philanthropy of the 
day, that their attention is seldom called to the subject of Cir- 
C sian slavery, and the moral corruption to which it gives 
rise. 

In contemplating the present condition of the subjects of 
the Ottoman Empire, as presented in the preceding extracts 
from the works of recent travellers of unquestioned veracity, 
and whose opportunities for forming correct conclusions were 
greater than those of most others, one cannot, we think, fail 
of being brought to the conclusion that the Ottoman Empire is 
nodding to its fall, and that the sooner it falls the better for 
the general happiness of its subjects. They can hardly be 
worse off than they are; and if they could, their condition is 
only becoming worse e very day. The central power, though 
entirely despotic, is Ines apable of kee ping the extremities in 
subjection, or maintaiaing its authority except by partial ex- 
termination of those who resist its oppressions. The Bulga- 
rians whose province adjoins Roumalia, of which Constantino- 
ple is the capital, and who, according to different estimates of 
travellers number from 3,500,000 to 7,000,000, have been but 
lately in a state of insurrection, and are represented as pant- 
ing for it again. The Albanians, the Bosniacks, the Croa- 
tians, and inhabitants of the provinces bordering on the Adri- 

tic and Gulf of Venice, are in a ferment of dis scontent ; the 


* Author of “Three years in Constantinople.” 
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Greek and Armenian Christians, who outnumber the Osman- 
lees in Europe and Asia Minor, are still grinding in the mill 
of Turkish oppression ; and without any effectual protection 
to their persons, their property, or their faith, stand ready to 
welcome the Russians as people of a kindred creed. The 
Druses of Mount Lebanon are at this moment in a partial state 
of rebellion, having only lately been reduced to subjection to 
the Crescent by the benevolent intervention of England ; Sy- 
ria is boiling over with discontent ; the Bashaw of Egypt is 
only kept in restraint by the intervention of the European 
powers ; the warlike Kurds, though lately nominally brought 
ito subjection, incapable of being governed by force or con- 
ciliated by kindness, are foaming with the new bit placed in 
their mouths, and a Russian invasion would be the signal for 
the recovery of their independence. In short, look where we 
will in Europe, Asia, or Africa, we shall find nothing but a 
collection of incongruotis materials, which have never been 
thoroughly amalgamated, and are now crumbling to pieces 
like the ancient tombs and edifices of Assyria and Mesopota- 
mia. 

The Tanzimat, or System of Reform, began by Sultan 
Mahmoud, and continued by his less energetic successor, has 
thus far only added to the weakness of the Ottoman Empire, 
and hastened its fall. It has uprooted everything and planted 
nothing in its place. The Janissaries, the ancient bulwark of 
Islamism, have been exterminated, and the Dore Beys, a sort 
of Feudal Barons holding, their lands by military tenure, and 
who composed that famous body of Cavalry to which Turkey 
owed so many of her victories—these too are annihilated, 
their lands taken away, and their tenures abolished. The only 
defence of the Ottoman Empire is an army partially disci- 
plined after the European fashion, and recruited by a conscrip- 
tion so rigid and op pressive, that the ‘Turkish matrons are 
often heard to declare ‘ ‘they will not bring forth male chil- 
dren to be dragged from their homes when scarcely arrived 
at manhood, and subjected to a system of dis ‘cip line at war 


with the Koran.” It appears to be well ascertained that m any 
of them resort to the most unnatural modes of making cood 
their word.* Certain it is that the Mussulman population is 


everywhere rapidly diminishing, and as Christians and Ra- 
yahs cannot be enrolled in the army without violating an ex- 
press command of the Prophet, this decrease of the only class 


*See “ Turkey and its Destiny.” 
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from which soldiers can be drawn, is ominous of the waning 
vigor of the Empire. So sensible are the more reflecting por- 
tion of the Turks of this process of decay, that their common 
language is, ‘“ Weare no longer Mussulm: ans. The Mussulman 
sword is broken. The Osmanlees will be driven out of Eu- 
rope by the Ghiaours, and chased through Asia to the region 
from which they first sprang. It is “ Kasinet” (Fate). “We 
cannot resist destiny.” This is a fatal symptom. The con- 
quests of the Mussulmans were in a great measure owing 
to their conviction that it was their destiny to conquer, and 
their fall will be greatly owing to the conviction that it is 
their destiny to fall. Without doubt they will fight bravely, 
for they believe they are fighting for their faith as well as 
their country—for here as well as hereafter—-for Heaven as well 
as Earth. But we doubt their hour is not far off, and that no 
extrinsic force can much longer keep together such an incon- 
gruous medley of moral and religious antipathies. If such a 
thing were possible it would not be worth the blood and trea- 
sure that must be wasted in its attainment. 

We are not the apologists of Russia, nor the eulogists of 
England. Theyare both, we believe, impelled by the same mo- 
tives, and aim at the same object. Two wrongs cannot make 
aright, nor can one man find an excuse for his offences by 
pleading the example of another. It may be, however, condu- 
cive to a just decision between the two great powers which 
are candidates for the suffrages of the world on this occasion, 
to ask what has Russia done to the Tartars, and Turks, and 
Georgians and Circassians, that England has not done, and is 
not now doing in Hindostan, Affghanistan, Birmah, Borneo, and 
wherever her commercial interests prompt her to action ? 

The people of Hindostan are quite as civilized, and quite as 
much Christians as the Turks and Tartars; and those of 
France, at the commencement of the first Revolution, were cer- 
tainly as well prepared for the enjoyment of freedom as 
the Hungarians. If Russia interfered to repress that free- 
dom in Hungary, so did England to repress it in France, 
by joining the other powers of E urope in a crusade for its 
destruction—a policy which by preparing the way for the ca- 
career of Napoleon, was w ithout doubt one of the great causes 
which prevented France from being at this moment a Re- 
public. If we look to motives of interest or ambition, Russia 
nig certainly as strong te mpte tions to make inroads on Turkey, 

s England has to make inroads on Hindostan, and the nations 
ane h lie in the way of her creeping, se rpent- like progress to- 
wards Persia, which, but for the rivalry of Russia, would in all 
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probability be the next sacrifice to her new deity—Philanthro- 
py. W hy then should the people of the United States per- 
sist in railing at Russia, and lauding England to the sk‘es as 
the model State, the great defe nder of the rights of nations, 
the magnanimous Protector of Sultan Abd-ul-Mejid, and the 
puissant King of the Musquitoes. It is not worth their 
while to make any distinction between two Vultures that are 
pecking out each other eyes. Let them peck if they will till 
they become blind. The little birds will fare i better for it. 

We do not think however, this great “ Eastern Question,” 
will involve Russia in actual hostilities with any of the powers 
of Western Europe. We believe that Turkey is on the eve 
of becoming a second improved and enlarged edition of the 
dismemberment of Poland. The old rickety despotism will, 
in all probability, be finally disposed of by a Congress of 
European Sovereigns—by far the cheapest process if it can be 
brought about by an amicable division of the spoils. Proba- 
bly the Tzar in consideration of being permitted to take pos- 
session of Constantinople, together with a reasonable portion 
of Asia Minor, commanding the opposite shore of the Bospho- | 
rus, the Propontis, and the Dardanelles, and including the spa- | 
cious harbour of Smyrna, would concede to England—w hose 
moderation in these matters is quite exemplary—the land of 
Egypt, together with the Islands of Cyprus and Candia, the 
latter of which is extremely convenient for intercepting the 
trade to Smyrna, Const untinople, and the Black Sea. France 
—pious Catholic France—might take Syria and Palestine and 
thus become the protector of the Holy Sepulchre, which doubt- 
less would be highly gratifying to the piety of the Emperor. 
Germany would probably accept of Albania, Bosnia, and Croa- 
tia—provinces bordering on the Adriatic ; and Prussia, be- 
ing only a sort of fifth wheel of the old European wagon, and 
already possessing a disjointed territory, might take up with 
Bulgaria, and establish a monopoly of Attar of Roses. 

Thus the great Eastern Question would be disposed of to 
the satisfaction of all the dancers, except those who paid th 
piper. The new Holy alliance might then issue a second edi 
tion of the famous declaration which sanctified the division 
of the spoils of Europe at the Congress of Vienna—to wit : 

“Tn the name of the most Holy and undivided Trinity : 
Agreeably to the words of the Holy Seriptures which com- 
mands all men to love one another as Brethren, to remain uni- 
ted in the indissoluble bonds of true brotherly love; always 
to assist one another ; to govern their subjects as parents ; 
to maintain religion, peace, and justice : They consider them 
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selves as one Christian family, commissioned by Providence, 
to govern one Christian family. They call on all Christian 
powers who acknowledge similar principles to join this Holy 
Alliance, &e., &., &ce.” 

[t is thus these anointed hypocrites, by ms aking religion an 
instrument of tyranny, have left to their sul jects no other 
alternative than to become either infidels or slaves. 


THE FAMILY OF YESTERDAY,AND THE 
FAMILY OF TO-DAY. 


‘ Here we go, up, up, up, 

And here we go, down, down, down 0, 
Here we go, backwards and forwards, 
And here we go, round, round, round QO.” 


Tints world has always been famous for what are familiarly 
ealled, the ups and downs in life, and of all portions of the 
earth, the United States exhibit the most numerous examples 
of the wayward freaks of the blind goddess. Nowhere else 
are there such facilities for acquiring or losing a fortune, and 
in no other country do we see so many sudden transitions 
from the eumom it of apparent prosperity, to the opposite ex- 
treme of depression and poverty. By far the larger propor- 
tion of all classes, from the richest to the poorest, may be said 
to be in a state of transition, some from poverty to compe- 
tence, some from competence to wealth, and others from 
wealth to poverty. The changes of life, are, in the United 
States, more sudden and various than in any other country, 
and both as regards the acquisition of wealth, position or pow- 
er, there is nothing permanent or stationary. The rich man, 
or the man who fancied himself rich one day, is the next a 
bankrupt, the recipients of public patronage are displaced 
without warning, and the bestower of offices is himself the 
sport of popular feeling which changes with every wind that 
blows. In short, nowhere does the wheel of fortune revolve 
so swiftly, and nowhere do men climb up so rapidly or de- 
scend with such preipitation. We require no agrarian laws 
here, to produce a division of poverty. It is going on all the 
fame. 
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One might suppose that those, who are in the habit of thus 
every day contemplating these sudden vicissitudes, and seeing 
these uncertainties thus perpetually exemplified, would becom: 
more and more indifferent to the acquisition of wealth, hono1 


and power. Above all, one might suppose that the posses 
sion of one, or all these evanescent advantages, would creat | 
no distinctions between those who had attained, and thos 


who had failed in attaining them, inasmuch as nothing is more 
probable, than that in the course of a few years, they will 
change situations. 

But this does not scem to be the case. In no country in 
the world, not even in those where wealth, honors and powel! 
are hereditary and permanent, are they sought after with 
such avidity and purchased by such labors and sacrifices. 
The appetite for both, seems more intense and insatiable than 
among any other people, and the distinctions they create, are 
almost as wide and impassable for the brief period they exist, 
asin the most despotic monarchies, or under the old feudal 
system. The appetite for wealth seems to have increased 
with the uncertainty of possession, and the longing for office 
and power to have become only the more rampant, from the 
precarious tenure by which they are held. The temporary 
distinctions the y confer in socie ty, are clung to with as much 
tenacity by those who partake i in the m, as are those of rank 
and station by families abroad, which have enjoyed them for 
ages past, and may for aught we know, enjoy them for ages 
to conre, 

I am often amused with contemplating what is called the 
fashionable—ihat is, the rich—world, with which I occasion- 
ally mingle as a mere looker-on, and cannot help laughing 
in my sleeve, at the desperate attempts of its members to ex 
elude all those who are a step or two lower on the ladder, o1 
whose pretensions are more recent. The family of yesterday, 
looks down on that of to-day with as much dignified conte mpt, 
as the English de scendant of a robber knight of William of 
Normandy, or of the ancient owner of a ruined castle on the 
Rhine, whence the lordly bandit was wont to sally forth on 
errands of plunder to support his state, contemplates a low 
born plebeian, and nothing can produc e the slightest approach 
toany thing like equality except the vulgar intruder can prove 
himself a millionaire. This levels all distinctions, and is 
quite equal toa patent of nobility. It would seem from these 
examples, that the less claim people have to these distinctions 
in the fashionable world, the more tenacious they are in ex- 
cluding others, just as the cur growls over his bone in propor- 
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tion to the little nutriment it contains, or the beggar is most 
vociferous in claiming his crumbs. 

I am, or rather was, acquainted with a couple of families 
that had lived oppos site to each other in the same street, for at 
least two generations, without ever having exchanged a good 
word or a good office. One of these had been running to seed 
for many sae past, and though originally wealthy, in com- 
parison with its opposite neighbor, was now aera 
poor, par tly in consequence of a vast rise in the expenses of 
living while their resources remained the same, and partly be- 
cause the young sprigs of the family, had always been ge ntle- 
men who scorne “d to de mean the mse ‘lve 3 by any us seful occup a- 
tion. The opposite neighbor was a shoemaker, as was his 
father before him, and always made my dancing pumps. By 
honest industry and careful economy, the family had been 
gradually rising in the world, or in other words, they had ae- 
quired the means of m: ee a greater show, both in doors and 
out. This, the family of Yesterday had taken in great 
dudgeon, and every new fnificatiin of “ Progess” in the family 
of To-day, invariably produced reminiscences of past time, to 
the disparagement of their opposite neighbors. 

This aristocratic family consisted of three maiden sisters— 
the last of their race—who, in virtue of the former pre-emi- 
nence of their ancestors in the beau monde, and most especi- 
ally on the score of one of their great aunts having danced with 
the Earl of Bellamont, one of the British Governors of New- 
York previous to the Revolution, carried their heads so high, 
that being no beauties, they all missed a prize in the matrimo- 
nial lottery and remained spinsters to their dying day, though 
the eldest used to hint she had refused three British officers. 
But with many foibles they were in the main very worthy people 

kind-hearted to the poor, e xemplary in their ‘sober piety, and 
as honest as the day in all their dealings. In short, in ve ry 
many things they presented an ex: umple whicl h those who view- 
ed them as subjects of ridicule would have done well to follow. 
Their great foible was an odd sort of envy of their opposite 
neighbor, disguised under the veil of contempt. Every new 
indication in the progress of this upstart family put these vene- 
rable ladies in a fidget, and I could always te Tl oy n they had 
been outraged in this manner. I never failed to be regaled 
with a lecture on parvenus, (the old ladies did not call them 
so, as they neither talked good, bad, or indifferent French,) 
their impudent attempts to ape their betters, and their still 
more impudent efforts to thrust themselves into “ good soe iety. 

This feeling towards the harmless family of To-day, had 
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been growing up ever since they began to exhibit symtoms of 
‘ progress,” and had now become the master passion of the 
“three graces,” as they were irreverently called by their fashi- 
onable acquaintances, who occasionally honored them with a 
call, in consideration of the antiquity of the family, and we 
know that fashionable pe ople are exceedingly vood natured, 
never laughing at any body in their presence. I sometimes 
thought it was indispensable to their health, and am sure that 
without it they would not have known what to do with them- 
selves, for they had been brought up in idleness, and the only 
time I remember to have seen either of them employed, was 
one day when I caught the youngest fast asleep over a piece 
of knitting of some kind or other. Their principal occupation 
was sitting at the front window, keeping an eye on their op- 
posite neighbor, who suffered considerably w henever he exhi- 
bited a new suit of curtains, or any other article that took 
the shine off the good ladies’ rusty old damask, that had 
weathered at least two generations, or the high-backed leather 
chairs, in which the lady who danced with the Karl] of Bella- 
mont had often reclined. The mansion of these good ladies 
(for good they are, notwithstanding this single foible,) was an 
old-fashioned house which, if suddenly placed in Union 
Square, or any other vicinity to which the fashionable birds 
are every day taking flight, would doubtless cause a fearful 
depopulation of those sacred precincts, appropriated as they 
are, to the happy few who rank among prosperous brokers, 
lucky speculators in cotton, Canton stock, and mail-steamers, 
and travelled exclusives. 

The house, be it known, was ante-diluvian. It had but one 
window in the lower front, and that not large enough to ac- 
commodate the three ladies—-who were somewhat square 
built, after the good old fashion—while occupied in their re- 
connaisances, and I was often amused at seeing the manceuvres 
of the different parties to obtain and keep possession, or dis- 
lodge the fortunate possessor. Such significant looks, such 
side hints; and such an ingenious system of tactics, was 
scarcely ever seen ; and when “all failed, the disap pointed can- 
didate alw ays reminded me of an inveterate Quidnune, impa- 
tiently waiting for his neighbor to lay down a newspaper. 

Calling one day, as I frequently did—being distantly re- 
lated to the old ladies—I found them in a state of great agi- 
tation, and, apprehensive of some serious domestic calamity, 
inqvired the reason. 

“There—there—only look there”—exclaimed the eldest 
sister, who was always courteously permitted to speak first 
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pointing to the residence of the family of To-Day. ‘“ There, 
cousin——-what do you think of that—is’nt it too bad ?” 

Looking to that direction, I soon found what it was that 
occasioned this commotion among the venerable sisterhood. 
A splendid new carriage stood right before the shoemaker’s 
door, with superb horses, pawing and champing the bit; a 
coachman in a gold laced cocked hat, and a livery of all the 
colors of the r ainbow - a footman in red breeches, and yellow 
silk hose, covering a pair of legs as thick as mill posts; and 
a coat of aris, V ith at least a score of quartet, selected 
with great care one the books of heraldry, and covering the 
vhole panel. At this moment, the mistress of the family of 
To-Day came forth in all her glory, and as she stepped into her 
carriage, cast a look at her opposite neighbors, that as they 
uni animously declared, was enough to provoke a saint. 

‘Too bad—too bad”—eried the oldest sister, taking three 
shieinn of snuff in succession, “ not content w ‘th setting upa 
carriave, the vulgar upstart must have a livery and a coat of 
arms forsooth. And madam too, with her flaring and flaunting, 
| wonder she had the impudence to look this way. I can’t 
stand this, girls,” as she always. called them, “girls I can’t 
stand this; we must sell our house and buy another as far off 
as possible.” ‘ 

The girls cordially assented, and I was deputed to look out 
for a new house and a purchaser for the old. Fortunately 
however for the repose of my cousins, = family of To-day, 
soon after took flight towards the upper regions about Union 
Square and Thirteenth-street and re * are the family of Yes- 
erday from their obnoxious presence. But this after all gave 
no permanent peace to the excellent spinisters. In a little 
while they began to yawn desperately for want of some ex- 
citement, and to complain to me that they slept a good part 
of the day, and lay awake the better part of the night. I ad- 
vised them to undertake the business of bettering mankind, 
by joining some society—that of woman’s rights for instance ; 
and thus by taking an active interest in the welfare of their 
fellow creatures, relieve themselves from tne burden of unoe- 
cupied time. I pointed out the example of Mrs. Fry, at the 
mention of whose name they become quite indignant, protes . 
ing they were not going to ‘kee ‘p such company as that lady s 
highly relished. I mentioned Lucretia Mott, Abby F ate 
Lucy Stone, and Mrs. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but all would not 
do, as they unanimously declared, what in fact I could not deny 
was the truth, that it was much better for women to stay at 
home and do nothing than to go abroad and do mischief. I 
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therefore give up in despair, and verily believe the four ladies 
would have in process of time, sunk into absolute inanity and 
died of atrophy, but for a most fortunate circumstance, which 
probably lengthened their existence some years. 

The family had been in possession of a large square pew 

most eligib ly situated for seeing and being seen, in what was 
considered the aristocratic church of the ¢ ity, and where the 
fortunate proprietors were so tenacious of their rights, that I 
have often seen a stranger of respectable appearance walk up 
one aisle and down another without hay ing a single pew open- 
ed for his reception. No tradesman had ever been able to 
make a lodgment in the sacred precincts of this holy temple; 
and nothing below a great wholesale merchant of for ty years’ 
standing was ever admitted, except in the galle rie s. One 
_never to be forgotten Sunday, however, the family of Yester- 
day were horrified at seeing the shoemaker’s wife ate in 
the pew immediately before them with her three grown up 
daughters, dressed in the extreme of the mode, as is the cus- 
tom now-a-days, and as fine as fiddles. The sight threw them 
into such agitation, that not one of the sisters could remember 
the text or the sermon, a thing that had never happened before 
within the memory of man or Woman. 

I joined them, as was my custom, in coming out of church, 
and noticing they were in a great flurry, inquired what was 
the matter. 

“ Why—why—did’nt you see what took place in church this 
morning ?” replied the eldest sister. To which I responded, 
that I had seen nothing remarkable, except the sexton chasing 
a little dog through the aisles to the great amusement of the 
congregation. 

“Tt was not that—it was the shoemaker’s wife.” said the 
sister impatiently. 

“The shoemaker’s wife! why what has she to do in the 
matter.” 

“Why did’nt you see the impudent creature paraded di- 
rectly in front of us dressed in all her fancy? I never saw 
any thing like it in all my life. I could’nt look at the parson 
without seeing her right before me turning over the leaves of 
her great gilt book—I’ll be bound she can’t read it; and I 
could’nt say my prayers for thinking how the impudent thing 
got there. What is worse than all the rest, the cushions are 
covered with velvet. But every body is coming to a dead 
level now-a-days, and there is no distinction between people 
even in church. However, I shall make inquiries, and if I 
find this impudent upstart shoemaker has really purchased 
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that pew, Iam resolved to sell ours, for I can’t bring myself 
to keep company with such people. Dear me! what is this 
world coming to, when even the churches are getting vulgar.’ 

Just then the shoemaker’s wife rolled past in her splendid 
carriage, with the cocked-hat coachman, the thick-legged foot- 
man, and the armorial bearings of a royal, if not imperial 
house. The ladies of Yesterday were absolutely struck dumb 
at this apparition, and “ word spake never nie till I part- 
ed with them at the door of their venerable mansion which 
was more than a century old. But however excruciating at 
the instant, this incident proved quite a god-send to the old 
ladies. It roused them from their apathy ; for some months 
afterwards they thought, and talked of nothing else; and 
having ascertained that the shoemaker had really bought the 
pew, they sold out the seat of their ancestors, and purchased 
a pew in a newly erected church exclusively pega ea tic, and 
as yet, uncontaminated by the slightest infusion of ‘vulgarity. 

But fortunately for mankind, though not so for my misera- 
ble cousins in the sixth degree, painful an: pleasurable sensa- 
tions are equally ev: anescent. Time equally “ Cuts down all, 
both great and small,” and time at length effaced the impres- 
sion created by the irruption of the ae maker into the conse- 
crated region of aristocracy. The ladies again relapsed into 
the dead calni of monotony, and gradually resumed their 
wonted ; pate, from which they were roused for the last time, 
by a fresh provoce ation from the insufferable shoemaker’ 8 
wife. 

One fine Spring afternoon, when all was bright and genial 
ee and all mud and dirt beneath, the eldest of the trio 

valked forth to visit an ancient x iend and gossip, with whom 
he exch wed a tea-drinking reg larly twice r thrice a year. 

these times, they indulged = the luxury of recalling the 

da ys of their youth, and comparing them with the sad falling 
off in these de: venerate times, thus solacing themselves with 
the pleasures of memory, now that the present was barren, 
and the future presented nothing, except beyond the grave. 
Hi: a} py are those who can thus look 1 ack over their shoulders 
without secing the grim spectres of ¢ uilt and remorse. 

| happened to drop i in soon after her de p varture, as I had a 
long habit of doing, for I really liked the old spinters for 
their good qualities, though I sometimes laughed in my sleeve 
at their little foibles. We were chatting away in a sleepy 
aidedtie fashion, which is rather agreeable to us old fogies, 
when the door was opened with considerable emphasis, and 
my good cousin entered as hastily as her aged limbs would 


’ 
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permit, presenting a most deplorable spectacle. Her best silk 
gown, which had weathered the storms of ages, was sprinkled 
with mud, before, behind, and all sides, and in addition to 
this, there were several spots on her venerable cheeks. We 
all, with one voice, inquired the cause of this catastrophe, and 
the old lady, as soon as she could recover breath, and com- 
mand her voice, answered as follows: 

“You must know that as I was crossing Broadway, and 
looking out for the omnibusses, a carriage passed at full trot, 
and bespattered me as you see from head to foot—and who 
do you think that carriage belonged to, and who do you think 
sat in it in all the state of a Dutchess? The shoemaker’s 
wife,” screamed she—“ the wife of the very man whose father 
made the first pair of pumps I wore at a great ball, where I 
danced with Sir Henry Clinton, and stood directly opposite 
to Major Andre. Dear me! dear me! the world is certain 
coming to an end, and it is high time I was out of it, for if I 
live much longer, I shall certainly see the shoemaker’s wife 
sitting right before me in our new church.” 

From that time, the sisters never crossed a street for fear 

of being sprinkled with mud by the shoemak« rs wife. They 
lingered a few years longer on — earth in a sort of vegetable 
state, — fins uly one after the other, in quick succession, died 
as quie tly as lambs, so that -) i 1em it may be truly said, that 
though 3 altogether lovely and P yleasant in their lives, in 
their deaths they were not divide They rest in the same 
narrow house, but it is not the narrow house of their fathers, 
for, as if the persecutions of the shoemaker’s wife were to 
last even beyond this life, her husband had built a vault close 
by its side, and my cousins, disdaining such vulgar company 
even after death, were, at their special request, conveyed to a 
cemetery, exclusively occupied for two or three generations, 
by members of the ancient and renowned family of Yester- 
day, and ikoli was now so densely populated that there was 
no room for vulear interlopers. Peace to their ashes ! W hat 


t 


a pity it is that they left no descendants, and that the name 
has become extinct ! 

In the mean time, their evil genius, the shoemaker, had been 
gradually climbing up the ladder of promotion, and got so 
high, that like the honest hodman, he began, as the Mussul- 
mans say, to throw dirt on the beards of his fellows who 
were fagging up a few spokes below him. He had — his 
flight to the highest of the upper regions, where all the but- 
terflies resort after emerging from the grubworm state. He 


had become—or at least he passed for—a millionaire, and 
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really was so at one time, for at least four and twenty hours, 
at the expiration of which he unluckily got “cornered” in 
Wall-street, by a combination of his particular friends. He 
had reached what is ealled by those who write for the better 
sort of readers, “the culminating point” of his fortune, and 
from this period began rapidly to descend. He had for years 
gone “up, up, up,” and now he began to “ go down, down, 
down, QO,” until finally, from the top of the wheel of fortune, 
he fell to the bottom in one twentieth part of the time it took 
him to reach the summit. He has returned like an honest 
man, as he really is, to his old trade again, and a most excel- 
lent shoemaker he is. Irecommend him to all my readers. 
My lady takes it rather hard, and sometimes talks a little ill- 
natured about “ Your upstart families of To-day, who have 
the impudence to look down on those of Yesterday, who have 
seen better days.” But sie transit, &ce.; times change, and 
that so rapidly { 
‘atch myself lauching at both the families of Yesterday and 
those of To-Day. They change places so rapidly, or so often. 


that it is scarcely worth while to make a di 


{ 
n this transitory new world, that 1 sometimes 


tinction between 


them. In the twinkling of an eye, the grub-worm becomes a 
butterfly, and in the twinkling of an eye a grub-worm again. 


Why should the gilded vagrant pride itself on a momentary 
superiority over the creeping thing from which it changed, 
and to which it must shortly return ? 


Y RICS the ] iT ). C. DERBY New- Yor 

| Che au ) mana to p I 
] to rd \ if ca i CICK 1i¢ has 
come, who he is, whether young or old, fair or ordinary, good or bad, he has, 
Ina! lava, r vay with half the heads and hearts in Yankeedom. 

| vy. Jleaven defend us, if should turn out to be a fair creature, 
in witehi ipper and pla t chemisette, has infin wit and a rolicking 
hum und W aud rhyme deep and crystal and dashing as the St. Law- 
rence a] hing his grand Icap. Ife can moralize too like a Quaker, and 
som 1 Cynic, when he is bitter as the edge of jealous bile. He 
can ma ’ 1, and think, and pray, if in the 1 d. We wot his heart 
is mello id milky w ham flier 

But f I] t! lt is in him | than adequate price 


Two or three lyri¢ s there are in which th Devil must have had a hand. 


that you have swal- 


= 
= 
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lowed the mortal poison before you detect its presence. We are tempted to 
cite one of these lyrics in extenso in order to put readers on their guard 


against it. Here it is— 


THE CHEMISETTE. 


0 Chemisette! the fairest yet 
That e’er hid bosom purer, whiter! 
Thou dost not know what envious woe 
Thy veiling snow hath given the writer. 
So trimly frilled—so plumply filled ! 
And then the eyes that shine above it! 
] long—nor is it wrong, 
st in song,) dear girl to love it. 
Chemisette! the coral set 


l'o chain thy folds in gentle dut v, 


gs round a glow upon the snow 


ighten so thy blushing beauty: 


er before, on sea or shore, 
Did coral feel a softer billow 
Nor could the gold around it rolled, 
Though ten times told, deserve the pill 
O Chemisette! below thee met 
A rosy ribbon binds he r bodice : 
And ia her mien is clearly seen 
One half the queen, and one the g 
Her voice is k ' 
Her upper lip disdains the under : 


Ww how sweet its flow! 


Her curls are like dark waves that s 
A marble cliff—then rush asunder. 


f spring on feathery 


Obseure the blushing heaven a min 


So. Chemisette ! thy silvery net 
Now veils the heaven that glows within it. 
ar me up! I faint, I droop, 
My glowing pulses throb and tingl 
Immortal bliss! but grant me thi 
In such a Heaven one hour to mingle 
We select is becs e it is the lea fer a | likely to mak 
} j . ; y nates _ s 
Impressions. thers are en more seductive, and cloak a mor 
ous idea. We regret this, because they : vy blemish on t 
. 4} 4] a r p 
and because wanting them, the other ics convey a wholesom 


' 1 
ar 


a sublime moral, and cannot fail to make a1 purpose in the reader’ 
On the whole, if the world was not as bad as it is, we would 
censed to condemn the voluptuousness of the Chemisette and its 
Certain it is, even at the worst, that, you may read the most 
all without evil result, if you read it in connection with noble teac] 
1.4 


found attuned to softest lays in the lyrics of the letter, and whose 


should dearly love to shake, after all. 








